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TUNIS, BIZERTA CAPTURED 








FLASHES 


FROM THE FRONT 





MOST OF THE FIGHTING go- 
ing on up near Mateur took place 
in barley fields spotted with red 
poppies, yellow and white dande- 
lions and a large variety of pur- 
ple flowers . . . Along the road to 
one sector we spotted the charred 
remnants of 12 Mark IV tanks... 
A little rickety wooden bridge 
there was called "Brooklyn 
Bridge.” . .. Further on was & 
neat German burial plot of 41 
graves with black crosses . . -In 
enother sector, there was a road 
called *Broadway.” . One of 
the signs, Burma Shave fashion, 
read: "Don’t bunch up you silly 
gookus, they have 88’s and Stu- 
bas.” 


HE WAS A THIRSTY SOLDIER 
who still dreamed of the corn 
likker back in the Kentucky hills. 
So he got a bunch of water cans, 
some copper tubing, parts from a 
damaged French airplane and 
build himself a real honest-to- 
oodness still, just like the one he 
1ad back home. On the first night 
he boiled down five gallons of 
Frenca beer which someone boot- 
legged from somewhere. Next day 


he and his friends were all sick. |! 


The following night he tried it 
with wine and this time it was 
better, much better. But before 
they could make any more some 
looey found them out and stillea 
the still. 

eee 


EVERYBODY IS_ STILL 
Laughing about the two guys 
who made a simultaneous Swan 
Give for a single foxhole from Op- 
posite directions and _ crashed 
head-on. 

eee 


CREDIT PVT. HERB LERNER, 
of Newark, with this one: There 
were eight guys taking a home- 
made snower bath under a huge 
can on the side of the road. Some 
nurses walked by along the road, 
Cressed in coveralls, and the Soys 
were so Surprised to see real 
American women that they got 
out on the road, waved and 
cheered, completely forgetting the 
fact that they were all stark naked. 
Very calmly, but with smiies on 
their pretty faces, the nurses 
waved back. 

eee 


MAKING OUR WAY up the 
footpatn to the ridge where you 
tan get a view of Hill 609, we met 
part of a company resting under 
& protective stone ridge . . . With 
them was Major Frank McCulloch, 
of Excelsior, Minn., who likes to 
read the Bible for relaxation .. . 
Set. Louis Bradford, of Austin, 
Minn., had a German encyclopedia 
with a map of Europe, to show 
the route the former owner had 
taken from northern Russia to 
Tunisia. 

eee 


FURTHER UP THE TRAIL was 
another outpost where we ran in- 
to Lt. Frank Torreano, a football 
coach from Bessemer, Mich .. . 
He said the Germans captured 
now were a helluva lot better 
looking than ones captured in 
southern Tunisia. They wore swas- 
tika and eagle on their uniforms. 
And were apparently from one of 
Hitler's crack units ... According 
to the lieutenant, Jerries are not 
too keen about close combat and 
don’t like our grenades .. . Ours 
are better although the German 
grenades, he says, Make a much 
louder noise. : 

eee 


CROONERS BACK HOME sing 
for their supper, but Pfc. Joe 
Callarrudo, of Hawaii, sings for 
vino, Every other. night or so, a 
8roup of French soldiers come to 


Order Of Day 
Points To Fierce 
Fighting Ahead 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, May 7—Following is Gen. 
Sir Harold R. Alexander’s special 
order of the day, issued. today: 

Headquarters 
18th Army Group 

SOLDIERS OF THE ALLIES 

1. Two months ago, when the, 
Germans and Italians were at- 
tacking us, I told you that if you 
held firm, final victory was as- 
sured. 

2. You did your duty and now 
you are about to reap its full re- 
ward. 

3. We have reached the last 


Allied Airmen 
Crush Luftwaffe 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TExs—Allied airmen let loose the 
most devastating biows of the Afri- 
can campaign tiais week. In a single 
Gay of aimost ceaseless aerial 
pounding they rocked the Axis back 
on iss heels and prepared the way 
for infantry and armored advances 
against the shrinking enemy 
wridgehead around the cities of Bi- 
zerta and Tunis. 


The softening, crushing bombard- 
ment, which the RAF aescribes a: 
the greatest effort in air histor) 
over any battlefield, was begun at 
dusk on May 5, Wednesday, in co- 
or¢era-ion With the advance of the 
lst Army along the Medjez-Tunis 





phase of this campaign. We 
have grouped our victorious Armies | 
and are going to, drive the enemy | 
into the sea. We have got them! 
just where we want them—with) 
their backs to the wall. 

4. This final battle will be fierce, | 
bitter and long, and will demand| 
all the skill, strength and endur-| 
ance of each one of us, 
But you have proved yourselves 
the masters of the battlefield, and 
therefore you will win the last 
great batfle which will give us the 
whole of North Africa. 

5. The eyes of the world are on 
you—and the hopes of all at home 


FORWARD THEN TO VICTORY 


(Sgd) H. R. ALEXANDER 
General 
Commander, 18th Army Group 





Duce Scores Troops 
In Balcony Lecture 


LONDON — Benito Mussolini 
stood on the balcony in the Piazza 
Venezzia in Rome this week and 
shouted these words to a hand- 
picked assembly in the square be- 
low him. 

"I feel that millions of Italians 
are suffering from an ailment that 
is called Africa fever. To cure it 
there is only one remedy: Go back! 
And we will go back. Honor to the 
soldiers, contempt for the shirk- 
ers, bullets for the traitors!” 








Tl Duce’s speech was advertised 
in Berlin as proof that Italy was 
not going to sue for peace very 
soon. 








road south of the Medjerda river. 
In the 24 hours to dusk on Thurs- 
day, more than 2,000 sorties were 
flown. 


The most concenirated assault of 
attack bombers was unleashed 
against a small area four miles 
long by a thousand yards wide— 
in the Medjerda Valley from Med- 
jez-el-Bab to Tunis. Here the 
enemy’s guns, tanks and troops 


were massed on commanding hills| 


and bridges, formidable blocks to 
the infantry. of the Allied forces. 


Over these Axis positions tiew 
the mass formations of Bostons, 
Mitchells and A-20's, strongly es- 
corted by Spitfires. For nine hours 
without cessation, four Allied planes 
every minuce roared in to spew 
their bomb loads, 


From mountain tops the bombing 


formations could be seen sweeping | 


over the targets and then vanishing 
into the distance in the haze 0: 
dust that their own loads of de- 
struction had kicked into the clear 
air since shortly after dawn. Out 
of the haze came the repeated 
thud of the bombing, and the crack 
of ack-ack fire. 

Standing on one of the highest 
peaks watching the bombers go over 
was Air Marshal Sir Arthur Con- 


ingham. Except for an artillery ob-| 


servation post, he and his aides 
were alone on the topside, study- 
ing through field glasses the 
smashing result of what had been 
weeks of careful planning. The Axis 
African armies, they say, were 
given on Thursday a_ choking 
mouthful of the same sort of ruth- 
less punishment that the Germans 


(Continued on Page 8) 





WASHINGTON — For the sec- 
ond time in a year and a half,! 
President Roosevelt last week 
found a major labor crisis placed 
unceremoniously on his doorsvep. 
Some 400,000 miners, prompted by 
their watch-dog, John L. Lewis, | 


and 95 percent of the nation’s} 
coal mines clcsed, 

The threat to America’s coal- 
fueled war indusiries and the | 
smooth flow of tanks, guns, planes} 
and ammunition was immediate, | 
but \the President’s answer to) 
labor’s first repuciation of its "no) 
strike” pledge in wartime was even| 
more swift and decisive. He placed | 
America’s coal mines under -gov-| 
ernment contro] and operation) 
with Fuel Administrator Harold | 
L. Ickes as boss and directed an 
appeal to striking miners for a 
quick resumption of work. 


Back To Work 


Results were almost instantane- 
ous. Monday, the day after the) 
President’s address, miners began 
pouring back into the pits. By 
Tuesday, full production again 
was underway. Lewis, recalcitrant 
president of the United Mine 
Workers, belatedly ordered a 15- 








Joe’s bivouac area, where he sings 
request numbers.. The grateful 
Frenchies uncork the bottles. 


day truce, suspending the union’s 
demands for a two dollar a day 
wage boost until May 15 because 


Coal Strike Ends 
AS U. S. Steps In 


"mine workers recognize they now 
have a new employer who has not 
yet had time to appraise the 
problem facing the industry.” 
Boss Ickes summarily placed the 
miners on a_ six-day work week 
schedule to make up for produc- 


walked off their jobs early Satur-/ tion lost in the shutdown. Finally, | via he 3 
day morning in a wage dispute) the War Labor Board of William| Positions to take Mateur, eight miles south of Lake Ach- 


H,. Davis resumed its settlement 
deliberations. 

But these were practical results. 
More important to 
servers was the restrictive labor 
legislation passed almost immedi- 
ately by the Senate. 

Sponsored by burly, booming 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, 
the bill authorized government 
seizure of vital war plants if nec- 
essary, provided a 5,000 dollar fine 
or one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, for interference with gov- 
ernment-operated industries and 
enthroned the War Labor Board 
as final arbitration authority in all 
labor disputes without the neces- 
sity of adhering to the "Little 
Steel” formula on wages. 

First anti-strike legislation to be 
approved by the Senate since the 
war’s start, the bill was passed 
quickly by a 63 to 16 vote. 

The House referred the bill to 
its Military Affairs Committee. 


political ob-| 


Last Axis Bases 
Taken By Allies 





In Tunisian 7 Last Minute Flash 


ALLIED FIELD HEADQUARTERS, May 7— 
]: was announced here late tonight that the ports 
cf Tunis and Bizerta were captured today by Al- 
lied Forces. 
The British lst Army entered Tunis late today. 
he American 2nd Corps has taken the vital port 
cf Bizerta. 
The fall of the two cities came exactly 181 


Cone eae rae Numan Allied landings on the shores 


SPECIAL COMMUNIQUE 
ALLIED FORCE CSOMMUNIQU 7—Our 
forces continued their successful advance throughcut 
the day. Troops of the Ist British Army are now in the 
outskirts of Tunis where heavy fighting is still in prog- 
ress. Many prisoners were raptured. 

Armored elements are in_ possession of Bardo 
| (three miles from Tunis) where they have taken many 
prisoners. 

Reconnaissance elements of the 
Corps are in the outskirts of Bizerta. 

The Northwest African Air Forces again dominated 
the air over the battle, with continuous, concentrated 
and intense air attacks on the enemy—especially on 
toads congested with troops. 





American 2nd 





ALLIED FORCE. HEADQUARTERS, May 7— 
British Ist Army troops entered the outskirts of Tunis 
early today at the same time that American reconnais- 
sance elements reached the outskirts of Bizerta. 

As this week end editicn of The Stars and Stripes 
goes to press both these Tunisian cities, last strongholds 
of the Axis in Africa, appeared doomed to early cap- 
ture by the Allied armies and it may well be that before 
this newspaper reaches the majority of its widely rcat- 
| tered soldier readers Tunis and Bizerta will have been 
taken. 

This last chapter in a campaign which began ex- 
actly six months ago tomorrow with the Allied landings 
in French North Africa came to a violent climax with 
slramatic suddenness. 

The last all-out offensive against the last Axis toe- 
hold in Africa was launched at 0300 hours Thursday 
when the Ist Army, supported by everything the Air 
Force could offer and followed by heavy field artillery, 
blasted its way down the Medjerda Valley to capture 
Massicault, at the lower end of the fighting area haif 
way between Medjez-e!-Bab and Tunis. This little ham- 
let ot Massicault, nestling in a grove of orange trees, 
was the pivotal point of Col. Gen. Jurgin von Arnim’s 
| defense system of this area. Only a little beyond were 
'the open plains of Tutis and once there, nothing that 
the Germans could offer cculd stave the advance right 
lup to the city’s gates. 
| In the north, the break came earlier when Ameri- 
| cans broke through a series of strongly defended hill 








\kel and about 12 miles from Ferryville, on the western 
| edge of Lake Bizerta itself. Here, too, the breakthrough 
was sudden and dramatic. The Germans were overnight 
left without an airfield in the Bizerta area from which 
they could safely operate. The hilly terrain still offered 
some possibilities of defense, but it was obvious that if 
the Nazis were gcing to hold up the Allies long they 
would have to do it farther away from the city than 
nine or ten miles. 

As this last chapter of the campaign was being 
written it became more and more obvious that, what- 
ever the Luftwaffe might do in Europe in the future, 
its days were certainly numbered in Africa. As the 
week went by, too, there came reports from time to 
time that not only Italians but Germans, too, were more 
and more inclined to give up the fight. The Nazi prison- 
ers captured this past week may have been surly,, as 
usual, but they were also tired and dirty and worn out 
and no longer looked like proud soldiers of Hitler’s or 





House Speaker Sam Rayburn ex- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Saturday, May 8, 1943 





THE NEWS THIS WEEK IN THE U.S.A. 











PRODUCTION 


U-Boats Lose 
Grip As U.S. 


Industry Booms 


From, Germany came excuses; 
from the United S.ates came the 
totals. April, 1943 proved two facts: 
That the U-boat menace in the 
North Atlantic was not oniy under 
control—it was rapidly dwindling— 
and that America has already won 
the battle of production. 


Planes were rolling off assembly 














lines, taking a quick test down the 
runways and en wi away 
to world battlefronts. ttleships 


and Liberty ships were being ri- 
veted, champagned and launched 
into action, were patrolling the 
world’s sea lanes and carrying sup- 
plies to foreign ports. 

And all the while, German radio 
commentators were changing their 
tactics. No fancy talk and no trim- 
mings now. Fiatly and biuntly, one 
commentator excused the drop in 
U-boat effectiveness by explaining 
‘that merchantmen were too closely 
|g and that tight rings of 

itle vessels encircled Allied con- 


voys. 
Axis Losses 


Secretary Frank Knox looked out 
at the Potomac River from his 
Naval Building office and spoke 
new words of confidence: ’’Tnere 
is no significant increase in April 
over March in the number of en- 
emy submarines attacking our 
forces. New destroyer escorts are a 
very satisfactory type of anti-sub- 
marine ship.” 

Not only were American losses 
reduced but the Axis was also 
Sweating over a few losses of their 
own. The Navy announced the de- 
struction of 125,000 tons of Japa- 
nese Shipping by ten U. 8. sub- 
marines in Pacific waters. Losses 
included one heavy cruiser, an 
armed cargo ship and two trans- 


from workshops all over the coun- 


try. 

The Maritime Commission dis- 
closed that 157 ships totalling 
1,606,000 deadweight tons were de- 
livered in April. The total of all 
ships produced in the first four 
months of 1943 was 536. 


Private Industry 


One California shipbuilding cor- 
poration broke all previous records 
for a single yard by delivering 19 
Liberty ships in April. 

Another West Coast shipyard 
under Kaiser management was SeC- 
ond with delivery of 17 Liberty 
ships and a third yard in Mary- 
land sent 16 vessels into service. 

How do all these figures com- 
pare with enemy production? 

This year the United Nations 
will produce about three times as 
much combat munitions as their 
combined Axis foes. The United 
States alone will produce in 1943 
considerably more fighting eo 
ment than Germany and all t 
occupied countries. 

As for the production war with 
Japan, the United States is pro- 
ducing about eight timés as many 
planes, tanks, guns and ships, and 
ly the end of the year will be 
turning out ten times more than 
the Japs are capable of making. 


LITERATURE 


Baldwin, Wilder’ 
Sinclair Given 
Pulitzer Awards 


NEW YORK—Hanson W. Baid- 
win, military editor of the New! 
York Times, who recently visited; 
the Tunisian front, won tais week} 
the Pulitzer. Prize award for ’’dis- 
tinguished correspondence.” Baid- 
win, who is a graduate of the U. 
S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and holds a_ reser’e commission 
in the navy, won the prize for a 
series of articles he wrote after a 
visit to ine south-west Pacific. 























Forts, Swelling to 223 the toll of 
ap ships sunk since Pearl Harbor. 
At the same time, Gen. MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters said that Al- 
lied pilots had bagged 42 ships and 
151 enemy planes during April. 
From Under-Secretary of State 
for War Robert J. Paiterson came 
heartening testimony that Ameri- 
can plane losses in worldwide com- 
bat were at a "much lower” raie 
anyone expected. 


Planes And Ships 


Imposing production figures 
meanwhile were released from vari- 
ous sources. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox said 
that 1.000 combat pianes were de- 
livered to the Navy in April—the 
first time the Navy had received 
combat planes "running to four 
figures.” The United States fleet 
had increased 25 percent since Jan- 
uary 1. 

War Production Chief Donald 
Nelson reported that, in the first 
three months of 1943, the United 
States produced almost 18.000 ar- 
tillery pieces, 8.000 anti-tank guns, 
235,000 machine-guns and over 
1,000,000 rifles and sub-machine- 
guns. 

Nelson declared that in March, 
1943, over 500 four-engined bomb- 
ers were made, capable of fiying 
under their own power to any bat- 
tlefront in the world. Total plane 





Other journalisin prizes went to 
Jay "ving’ Daring of the New! 


SWIM STANDOUT 


BLOND ALEXIS SMITH, who will next be seen in "Thank Your 
Lucky Stars,” takes a lungful of air before plunging into a Hollywood 








TAXATION 


Forand Plan 
Would: Forego 
Soldier Taxes 


WASHINGTON—The much-dis- 
cussed and debated pay-as-you-go 











taxation advanced one step closer 
to the President’s desk week 
when the House of Re ves 
a ed the Forand . Por fox- 


hole taxpayers, the new measure 
is calculated to bring x 

The new tax plan will: pass up 
all soldier and _ sailor 
earned.after January 1, 1942, un- 
less you happen to. be a lieutenant 
colonel, navy commander, or bet- 
ter. If you rank in the higher 
brass, however, you might as well 
Segin arrangements to pay your 


es. 

In the Forand plan, which was 
passed by the House 313-95, mem- 
bers of the armed forces who died 
after Dec. 7, 1941, will not have 
their estates charged with debt 
and, generally speaking, there’s a 
blanket exemption of dollars 
for all servicemen. 

Pay-as-you-go taxation, as con- 
tained in the FPorand bill, will 
make every pay day tax day. In 
this manner, the cost of the war 
will be met in small installments 
now, instead of having the next 
few generations pay for these years 
of war. 


Weekly Deductions 





Upton Sinclair, who described the 
horrors of the Nazi regime and iis 
destruction of human dignity. In 
biography Samuel. Eliot Morrison’s 
three-volume work on Christopher 
Columbus, “Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea,” was chosen. 

"Paul Revere and the World 





He Lived In” by Forbes | 
was voted the finest work in 
American history. As an historical | 
treatment of Revolutionary and, 
post-Revolutionary America, it is 
outstanding. but it could also be 
considered a biography. ° 
Robert Frost's coliection of 
verse, "A Witness Tree,” won the 


This is how it will work for ci- 
vilians: every pay day inning 
Juiy 1, 1943, 20 percent will be 
withheld from pay envelopes. The 
result will be that the government 
won't have to ‘worry about tax 
Gebts once a year because "green 
cabbage” will be pouring into 
Treasury coffers every week. 

As for 1942 taxes, some will pay 


of protected Jehovah's 
Witnesses also. The decision had 
previously received the support of 
the American Newspaper Publica- 
tion Association, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists. All these or- 
ganizations filed supporting briefs. 





iGOP Leaders 


them and some won't. If a civilian 
was in the 2,000-dollar-a-year 
bracket or better, he will have to 
pay partially for his 1942 taxes. 
If he made under 2,000 dollars— 
and the government figures that 
75 percent of working Americans 
fall into this brackct—he can for- 
get about 1942. Everybody, however, 


POLITICS 








York Herald Tribuxe for his car-| poetry prize, while in the field of | 
toons, to Frank Noel of the Asso-| original music, William Schuman) 
ciated Press ior news photograpny,| took the prize for his "Secular’ 
to George Weiler of the Chicago| Sonata Number Two.” ! 
Daiiy News for a distinguished ex-| As usua],.the Pulitzer Prize 
ample of reporting stories of local: commitiees will get plenty of dis- 
and regicaal interest, and to the! cussion this year. But they’ve al- 


Plan Platform! 








| publican party leaders in 12 mid- 


torial writing. 
Tra Wolfert, of the North’ 


Des Moines Tribune for its wine long ago become accustomed 
to it 


* 





American Newspaper Alliance, 
who wrote three outstanaing 


RELIGION 





articles on the sea _ battle oft! 
Guadalcanal last November, re-; 
ceived his award for his reporting 
on the Battle of the Solomon 
Islands: 

For its campaign on the col- 
lec.ion of scrap metal to help the 
war effort, the Omaha World 


Anti-War Sect 
Gets Decision 








Herajd was cited by the judges as 
performing the "most distinguish- 
ed and meritorious public service.” 
In drama, Thornton Wilder's 
play. "The Skin of Our Teeth,” 
won the prize for the best original 
American drama of 1942, Although | 
Wilder is better known ar a novel- 
ist (his "Bridge of San Luis Rey” 
won a former Pulitzer Prize), 
his first excursion into drama,’ 
"Our Town.” was chosen as the | 
best play of the year in 1937. 


Sincleiv’e Navn! 








output in March was 6.200. Tanks. 
almost 3,000 of them, were delivered 





In New York City’s swank Hotel 
Commodore, 27 dogs reported 1.is 
week ‘for their 
Dratted by the | 
"Dogs fer Defense” agency, the} 
yardbird hounds, running the 
gamut from austere great danes 
to surly Spitzes, were weighed in, 
measured, had their temperatures. 
taken and listened to gunfire. At) 
the end of the first day’s physi- 
cals, 20 matts were tagged 1-A and 
shipped off to some place er other 
for basic training. Matters went 
poorly for some of the others. Six 
of the sadder-looking dogfaces 
were clas-ified 4-F and sent home, 
wit} their tails between their legs.’ 
One mutt was broted in the rump 
and teld to ceme back in two 
weeks if he could pick up a little 
weicht. 


history-making 





Soldier Sonzs ... 


The boardwalk boys in Army Air' brothers to the old, stratospheric 





The most distineuished novel of 
1942 was "Dragon's Teeth,” by | 


Force barracks at Atlantic City, | 
N. u., got a new edict last week.) 
It put the ban on the singing of. 
certain songs while marching ine} 


army piyswal.,; Songs outlawed by Basic Training | 


Center No. 7 were considered as| 
‘slurs on women, on the courag?| 
of soldiers or as drinking songs” | 
and included "Mademoiselle from | 
Armentieres,” "Ch, How My Feet | 
Hurt,” "When the War Is Over,” | 
"How Dry I Am,” "The Moron) 
Song,” "Around Her Neck She} 
Wears a Yellow Ribbon,’ "Roll 
Out the Barrel” and "I’ve Been 
Working On the Railroad.” 





New Gremlins ... 
Transcontinental and Western 
Air., Inc., this week issued a 
ramphiet to its personnel announc- 
ing the discovery of new gremiins, 
the small people originally report- 
ed to occupy the higher stratos- 
phere and worry pilots when the 
cxygen is running low. These 





WASHINGTON — A _ Supreme 
Court decision. handed down this 
week, held that the anti-war re- 
ligious sect known as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses had a_ constitutional 
right to distribute its literature 
without first obtaining a license. 
This decision reversed a previcus 
one by the Supreme Court. 


Associate Justice Owen J. Rop- 
erts wrete the majority opinion in 





which it was declared that the 
constitution’s guarantee of freedom 





type of gremlin seem designec by 
and large to keep TWA function- 
ing according to approved m+%dern 
system. There is, says TWA, the 
Globb, who encourages people to 
be untidy, such as misplacing an 
old TWA transport ship; the Jerp. 
who talks only about himself; the 
Gabbit, who gives false informa- 
tion; the Twarp, who breathes 
wisecracks that never come off; 
the Bloogie, who never smiles, and 
the Grumlins, who creep into your 
scotch or beer and make you want 
to kiss bartenders. Bartenders, 
TWA reports, have a primitive 
notion that the only thing that 
will kill a Grumlin is a Bung- 
starter. But that’s another thing, 
altogether. 


Honesty ... 
Two flatfeet from Brooklyn dis- 


cevered a full keg of beer in one | 


cf the gutters on their beat. Re- 





CHICAGO—One hundred. Re- 


western states organized this week 
a "Post-war Policy Association” 
with a platform urging d:feat of 
the Axis and international collab- 
oration after the war. Four major 
planks were advocated: ; 

1. Complete military victory of 
the Allies and unconditional sur- 
render of the aggressive nations is 
the first essential te world peace. 

2. The United Nations must re- | 
main united if we are to s cure | 
international co'laboration and pre- | 
vent recurrence of future wars. =: 

3. For the preservation of peace | 
on the home frent we must con- 
vert our war industries to peace- 
time production and establish a 
sound economic position with equal 
opportunity for all after the war is | 
won. 

4. We must establish a council 
of nations based on United Nations 
to assume full responsibility for 
maintaining world peace and or- 
der. 








Senate to adopt, in principle, the | 
Dall-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution 
-to set up machinery for establish- 
ment of a durable peace. 





Manual which says: "All lost or 


to the owner intact,” they gave 
ene brew ~ the shock of his <= 
They calied him and told him to 


him. "What is this?” shcuted the 
Brooklyn brewer over the phone. 
"A gag? Anybedy,” he _ roared, 
"knows no cop in his right mind 
wou'd return no keg at no time to 
nobody!” 


From Hollywood .. . 


Lana Turner, visiting her hus- 
band, Pvt. Steve Crane, in a train- 
ing camp got up on the stage and 
said that she was unprepared. "I 
haven’t a thing to offer,” she told 
the boys. The boys laughed and 
cheered and stomped the floor ... 








| Shirley Kay is reported nearly to 
| have choked to death while eating 
a muleberger when 3-meone yell- 





come and take his keg away with volving his 


will shell out in 1943. 

The Forand bili which went to 
the Senate last Tuesday is a com- 
promise measure passed after the 
widely-discussed Rumi plan and 
the Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee plan f[.ll through. 

In San Francisco, S2cretary Mor- 
genthau said that there is no need 
tor "forced savings” at the piesent 
—provided that the folxs back 
home get their tax payments in on 
time. He also added that he is 
tighting a rear-guard action to 
Keep Federal financing on a volun- 
ary basis. 

Indicaiions were tuat Americans 
knew what the United States 
needed the money for. From Wash- 
ington came the report that the 
people had oversubscrib:d the Sec- 
end War Loan Drive by billions of 
dollars. 

In another small part of the na- 
tion, taxa:ion took cn a humorous 
note. Rutheriord, N. J. suddenly 
discovered that some of its citizens 
were not paying local obligations. 
Tax notices were immediately sent 
out to owners of abandoned land. 
One strip of land in_ particular 


The delegates also urged the,owed back taxes for 27 years. To 


the surprise of the city’s burghers, 
they found that Rutherford itse'f 
owned the strip—and they were 
suing themselves. 





rence’s nightgown was auctioncd 


pstalen property must be returmed off last week at a war-bond rally 


for 2,000 dollars . . + Gene Krupa 
will appear beiore the San Fran- 
cisco cuurt svon on cuarges of in- 


17-year-old valet in 
the marijuana racket ... Mae 
West is returning to the screen 


with Gregory katoff in “Tropi- 
cana,” which is a revamp of 
sroadway’s musical show "Leave 
It To Me.” The Russian setting of 
the original has been replaced by 
screen writers w.th a South 
American bacxground . . . Holly- 
wood’s Macambo Niteclub is now 
| providing diners with a “totem 
| box,” in which t_ey may pack all 
f secnten food to be carried home. 





|The management figures that 
‘guests will be too em to 
ask to take leftover food home 


| with them unless they are smart 
enough to say it’s for the dog..-- 
‘Lana Turner and Betty Grable 
have replaced Rita Hayworth 48 
the stars most fans write ask 


cling Rule 490 in the Police:ed: "Wshca!” . . .Ger.rude Law-jing for autographed photographs. 
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A WEEK OF WAR ON OTHER FRONTS 








WAR ROUNDUP 


Spring Brings 
New Drives To 
Fighting Fronts 











RUSSIA—Soviet forces threaten 
tors of front quiet. 


nounces American forces occupy 
Kiska in Aleutians continues. 





From Tunisia to the Black Sea, 
up the 2400-mile Soviet front and 
across to the Aleutians and the 
South Pacific, Axis defense lines 
were pounded in renewed Allied 
air and ground thrusts last week 
as the second and final phase of 
the spring offensive went into high 
gear after the Easter lull. 

In Tunisia, American and British 
forces drove to within finger- 
counted miles of Tunis and Bizerta. 
The Axis was reeling under the 
heavy blows of superior Allied air 
and ground power; the end of the 
Tunisian campaign could not be 
long delayed. 

On the Russian front, the hint- 
ed "big offensive” of the Red Army 
materialized with an important at- 
tack on German positions in the 
Kuban, across the Kerch Straits 
from the Crimea. 

Friday’s Soviet communique told 
of fierce fighting northeast of 
Novorossisk, German-held Black 
Sea port, where the Reds broke 
through German defense lines to 
capture Krimskaya, important rail- 
way juncture to_the Maikop oil 
fields. The Russians turned back 
five counter-attacks in the area 
with heavy losses to the enemy, 
the communique said. 


German Dunkerque? 

Soviet advance troops fought 
their way to within five miles of 
Novorossisk, while other forces 
were reported within 10 miles of 
this last German stronghold in the 
deep-south sector. Uniess the Nazis 
stem the continued advance of the 
Soviet forces closing in from the 
valley routes to the city, the Ger- 
mans will be forced to evacuate 
via the Black Sea, where the Rus- 
sian Navy has been patiently wait- 
ing for just such an event. 

Throughout the week, Soviet 
communiques drummed the new 
superiority of the Russian Air 
Force over the Luftwaffe. In the 
southern aerial battle, Moscow 
claimed 55 German planes. shot 
down west of Krasnodar on Tues- 
day, losing 11 of their own. On the 
entire fighting front, the Russians 
claimed to have destroyed 281 en- 
emy planes in the week endémg 
May 1. 


MacArthur Vow 


In the southwest Pacific, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur Thursday com- 
memmorated the anniversary of 
the fall of Corregidor with the 
pledge that "American troops shail 
return” to the island fortress which 
fell to the Japs after one of the 
ny heroic stands in military his- 
ory. 
The week’s air activity in the 
south Pacific was of the routine 
order. A Navy communique Tues- 
day reported American «fighters 
and bombers attacked Jap instal- 
lations both at Vanga and Ringi 
Cove on Colombngara island north- | 
west of Guadalcanal and some 125 
miles from the American-held 
Russell islands. Raids on Munda 
and Santa Isabel islands also were 
reported. The Navy Department 
announced occupation of the Rus- 
Sells, 60 miles northwest of Guadal- 
canal, im a delayed report on 
Wednesday. 

The Aleutians took the spotlight, 
however, with Navy bombers un- 
ceasingly pounding Jap fortifica- 
tions on Attu and Kiska. A belated 
Naval announcement also told of 
two Jap heavy cruisers and one 
light cruiser damaged in a surface 
battle March 26 west of Attu. 


Far East 


But while the south Pacific front 
went into comparative calm, opera- 
tions by the Japanese in the Far 
East front and by India and 
China-based Allied forces increas- 


_ Tokyo radio admitted with start- 
ling frankness that the Japanese 
were running short of military and 
naval aircraft. Strangely, the 10th 
U. S. Air Force in India, contin- 
ulg its unrelenting raids on Jap- 
held defenses in Burma met, for 
the first time, no enemy plane op- 
position. American bombers blasted 
communication lines, railroad yards 
Vehicular movements and bridges. 
Near Kunmings, Japanese bomb- 
ers with a fighter escort of 24 
Planes, looking for enemy targets 
as a birthday gift for Emperor Hi- 
Tohito, bumped into nine Ameri- 
can fighters. In a 20-minute bat- 
tle, the Yanks downed 10 enemy 
fighters and damaged eight more, 
including three of the bombers. 
Simultaneously, long - range 





FAR EAST—Allied bombers attack 
Hainan 
American 


— 


and naval aircraft. 


LONDON—RAF renews its dawn- 
dustrial and military areas. 


Yugoslav partisans, 


plosion. 


The War In Brief 


PACIFIC—Gen. MacArthur commemorates Corregidor. 
of Guadalcanal, without opposition. Bombing of Jap-held Attu and 


island in Seuth China Sea in heaviest raids to date, while 
fighters down ten Jap planes and damage eight more in 
aerial battle over Kumming. Chinese 
battle in Honan-Shansi provinces. 





TOK YO—Tokyo radio admits increasing shortage of Japanese military 


WASHINGTON—Hall recalls American Consul 
scores High Commissioner Georges Robert for Vichy domination. 
Navy announces toll of Jap ships sunk since Pearl Harbor as 223. 





BERLIN—Axis establishes "neutrality zone” for Bey of Tunis. 


THE NETHERLANDS—Gestapo conducts manhunt for kidnapers of 
Nazi Governor Seyss-Inquart’s young daughter. 


THE BALKANS—Anti-Nazi agitation grows. Boris of Bulgaria tem- 
porarily flees Sofia as thousands demonstrate. Italians desert to 


VICHY—Nazi-installed dictator Pierre Laval wounded by bomb ex- 


Novorossisk, 


Navy an- 
Russell Islands, 60 miles northwest 


Haipheng, French Indo-China, and 


and Japs engage in bloody 


from Martinique; 


to-dawn bombing of European in- 





Chungking struck both at Haiu- 


at Hainan Island, 
base in the South China Sea. Al- 


most damaging thus far in the 
were scored on docks in the Haip- 


Yunan Province in south China. 
Chinese Battle 


tains bordering the Honan-Shans! | 
provinces. The Japanese were said/| 
to have brought 20,000 troops into| 
the battle to swell their forces to} 
60,000. Fierce Chinese resistance, | 
however, had pushed the Japs; 
backwards with untold losses at 
last reports. 

From London, the RAF con- 

tinued its aerial hammerings of 
industrial and military targets in| 
Europe, slowed the previous week | 
by bad weather. Monday, U. S&.! 
bombers struck at the German 
submarine base of St. Nazaire and 
carried out a raid over the indus- 
trial city of Ijmuiden, downing six 
Nazi planes. Tuesday, Spitfires 
and Typhoons attacked airdromes 
at Caen and Triquequille without 
opposition. 
Heaviest raid of the week was 
made by both RAF and American 
bombers over Antwerp with many 
hits observed. Some enemy planes 
were shot down and - all of the 
raiders returned. 


UNDERGROUND 


Occupied States 
Now Resisting 
Axis Overlords 


By JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


A new rash of underground sa- 
botage and civilian unrest epupted 
last week in occupied Europe and 
behind the rapidly-shrinking bul- 
wark of German might the con- 
querors became uneasy. 

For the third time, Vichy’s 
Laval narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. 

Dutch patriots daringly kidnaped 
the small daughter of Arthur 
Seyss-inquart, Nazi chief of The 
Netherlands. 

In France, German Soldiers be- 
came fearful of taking leaves; two 
troop trains had been blown ofi 
the tracks by saboteurs. 

King Boris of Bulgaria fled So- 
fia until the anti-Nazi agitation of 
thousands who had turned the 
May-Day holiday into a demon- 
stration against Hitler’s deputies 
had cooled. 

For the jittery Nazis, the re- 
rewal of organized resistance in 
the conquered countries led to re- 
newed fears of a second front in 
Europe. Hand-writing on the wall 




















bombers of the 14th USAAF at 


hong, in French Indo-China and|}the Dutch kidnapping seeped 
Jap-occupied| through the tight Axis censorship. 


lied HQ-reported the raids as the! reported the child was being held 
Far East front and said direct a that the Gestapo was combing The 


hong harbor. Haiphong was the’ Seyss-Inquart, military governor of 
war-supply route for the Burma; The Netherlands, is an Austrian 
jab and Hainan the springboard, by birth and high in the confidence 
for the Nipponese offensive against| of Hitler’s inner circle. 


Chungking also told of one of! its capitulation to Germany, and 
the biggest battles yet going fulljis himself acquainted with under- 
blast in the Taihangshan moun- | ground tactics, having assisted in 


Only a bare announcement of 


The Independent French Agency 
as a hostage by the Dutch and 


Netherlands for the guilty parties. 


He first 
shoe-horned his way into the Nazi 
Party while still a member of the 
Austrian government, long before 


undermining Austria’s sovereignty. 


The kidnaping followed new un- 
rest in The Netherlands in recent 
weeks, an unrest intensified by the 
return to concentration camps of 
some tens of thousands of former 
Dutch soldiers of whom the Ger- 
mans were becoming suspicious. In 
past weeks, 14 Dutch Nazis have 
met sudden death at the hands 
of patriots for cooperating with 
Hitler’s rule. What measures the 
Nazis would take to compensate 
for this latest outrage to Der 
Fuehrer could only be guessed 
from past retaliations. 


Train Wrecked 


Despised Laval, who traded his 
French birthright for the mirage 
vt a Nazi dictatorship, received 
cnly slight wounds when a bomb 
exploded in the sleeping car of 
his Berlin to Vichy train. Laval’s 
Finance Minister, Pierre Cathala, 
who had made the trek to Hit- 
Ier’s headquarters on the eastern 
front with Laval to take part in 
the conference there last week, re- 
ceived more serious injuries. 

The French sabotage score of 
German military personnel rose 
with the death of 52 German soi- 
aiers killed in a train derailment 
neard Beard, France. The Nazis 
were on leave for a trip to the 
Fatherland. Only 48 hours before, 
Free French HQ at London re- 
ceived reports of another railroad 
sabotage. A Nazi leave traim on 
the Paris-Berlin main line was 
blown off the tracks, causing seri- 
ous casualties. 

But what was probably the most 
significant of the week's events Oc- 
curred almost in the shadow of 
Hitler’s headquarters on the east- 
ern front. 


Italians Desert 


From the Balkans, traditional 
serpent in many a conqueror’s vic- 
lory garden, came reports of Ital- 
ian desertions to the Yugoslav par- 
tisans almost at the same moment 
the Siavs of Bulgaria hned Sofia’s 
main boulevard and congregated 
before the parliament buildings 
shouting anti-Nazi slogans. 

It was only two months ago that 
1% Italian divisions were sent back 
to Mussolni with Nazi compliments. 
They had done badly on tite 
front, and the Germans had be- 
come aware that repeated RFus- 
Sian break-throughs in their de- 
fenses occured with suspicious 
regularity at the Italian-defended 
points. Part of the returned Ital- 
ians were then sent to Yugoslavia 
and apparently now have, of all 
things, become sympathizers of the 
Slav partisans, tied both by blood 


remaining German 
strong-hold on the Black Sea, in new southern offensive. Other sec- 








ADMIRAL GEORGES ROBERT 
Bawied out by Hull 





square in the face of the Nazis 


set for themselves in attempting 
to draw the populace of Bulgaria 
from the Russian sphere, for the 
Slav affinity of the two countries 
has come down through the cen- 
turies, and Russian propaganda in 
the conquered Slav countries cer- 
tainly could never overlook that 
advantage. 


Slav Sympathy 


Not only must the Germans 
break the natural ties, but Rus- 
sia itself is an example to the 
Siavy peasants of land ownership 


system nurtured -by the Balkans 
ruling princes, most of whom de- 
scended from the Germanic line. 

Toe Bulgar outburst even spread 
to Thrace, where Greek partisans 
joined in the demonstration. Some 
60 of the agitators were reported 
killed by occupation troops. 


Near Zagreb, Yugoslav patriots 
were Said to have taken an im- 
portant railroad center from the 
Nazis, derailed a troop train, mur- 
dered German officers and set 
free hundreds of French laborers 
enroute to Greece. At Mostar and 
Ljubljana, Italian authorities con- 
cemned and shot 25 fellow sol- 
ciers who had attempted to de- 
sert. 


Sixteen leaders of the Czech So- 
cialist party wave-lengthed an un- 
Gerground radio appeal to Czech 
workmen chained to the Nazi’s as- 
sembly lines, pleading for the de- 
velopment of secret societies and a; 
*people’s army” to increase strikes! 
end sabotage in Czechosovakia. 


In Belgium, 188 attacks were 
made on Belgian Quislings and 
600 Belgians were arrested by the 
Gestapo as pools of resistance in- 
creased. A bridge was blown up, 
interrupting river traffic of Nazi 
military equipment and supplies to 
coast defense points. 

It was a most unquiet week in 
the Axis back yards—a week full 
of threats and forebodings. 


DIPLOMACY 


May Day Talks 
Hint At Second 








the almost impossible task they | 
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ple,” the passing of the day con- 
trasted significantly with previous 
celebrations when the might of the 
German Army paraded before Hit- 
ler and shouting thousands. Radio 
Berlin devoted most of the day to 
reading messages of solidarity to 
Hitler from carbon-copy fuehrers 
of conquered countries. 

But while Hitler busily knitted 
together his European conquests, 
his Tunisian comforter was almost 
uyraveled. Radio Berlin announced 
that the Axis had placed the pal- 
ace of the Bey of ‘unis in a neu- 
tral zone comprising roughly an 
area of one square mile and ex- 
| pressed the hope that "the enemy 





Suppressed for ages by the feudal) will respect this zone.” 


From Vichy and Algiers came 
May-Day speeches by France's 
aged, wavering Marshal Petain and 
Gen. Giraud, both of whom used 
the word “unity” but with different 
dressing. Petain defended his La- 
bor Charter for the conquered 
French, denounced the principle of 
class struggle and called for unity 
in the creation of the New France 
that is to take its place in Hitler’s 
New European Order. 


De Gaulle Awaited 


Gen. Giraud asked for unity of 
labor in post-war France despite 
religious and political differences, 
predicted the total defeat of the 
Axis in Africa by June 1 and edged 
farther out on the proverbial limb 
with the assertion that the war 
would end next year. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic circles 
awaited with anticipation the ar- 
rival of tall, aristocratic Gen. De 
Gaulle in Algiers to discuss with 
Giraud a program of action for 
the future of France. Giraud has 
held to the opinion that France 
cannot return to its old system 
after the war and believes the 
French should decide without co- 
ercion on a new constitution when 
the time comes. 


The slick regime of Pierre Laval 
and his Vichy collaborationists re- 
ceived another slap from Washing- 
ton. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
turning the spotiight on the French 
island of Martinique in the Carib- 
bean, termed the island "an integ- 
ral part of the Nazi system” and 
recalled the United States General 
Consul to Washington. 

Then Huli dispatched a scorch- 
ing bit of Tennessee temper to Ad- 
miral George Robert, Vichy-gloved 
French High Commissioner of Mar- 
tinique, last Monday and summar- 
ily cancelled the agreement which 

Placed Martinique on a more 
or less favored basis among the 





Front Opening 


While the Allies coiled for the 
haymaker jab that would bounce 
the Nazis from Tunisia and the 
African continent, into conversa- 
tions coming from world capitals 
this week again crept talk of an 
imminent second front in Europe. 


Russia’s- black-browed Joseph 
Stalin used May Day, long sacred 
to Europe’s National Socialists for 
the celebration of Labor's triumph, 
as occasion for his reminder. But 
from occupied Europe and from Af- 
rica came other signs sharpening 
the edge of tlhe renewed, second- 
front buzz. 

Stalin, in his May-Day order 
from the Kremlin, reiterated the 
cherished Russian hope for a sec- 
ond front in one, barrel-chested 
sentence. 

"The victorious troops of our Al- 
lies who defeated the Italo-German 
forces in Libya and Tripolitania 
and cleared these areas of the en- 
emy now continue to rout them in 
Tunisia while the gallant Anglo- 
American Air Force inflicts devas- 
tating blows on German and Ital- 
ian industrial centers, presaging 
creation of a second front in Eu- 
rope.” 

At Berlin, where the Nazis have 














and idealogy to Russia. 





was becoming plainer. 


The Bulgar outburst threw 


Day in the trappings 


colonial holdings of Nazi-bound 
European governments in the west- 
ern hemisphere. 


Possible Sub Base 


To questions concerning what fu- 
ture action Washington might be 
thinking of in regard to the island, 
Hull merely hinted that the U. 8S. 
Navy in the Caribbean would "use 
its own judgment” should the nec- 
essity arise. Martinique has long 
been regarded as a possible under- 
cover submarine base for the Nazis 
with the tacit permission of Robert. 
The High Commissioner also has 
refused to consider the transfer of 
French war and merchant shipping 
in the island to the Allies, un- 
doubtedly taking the stand prompt- 
ed by Vichy. 

At the same time Washington 
was blasting Vichy, the Nazis were 
engaged in smoothing Turkey and 
Sweden. Franz Von Papen, German 
ambassador to Turkey, stressed the 
importance of Turkey’s undim- 
inished "power and well-being.” In 
a veiled hint to the pro-ally Turks, 
the former German chancellor said, 
"Our one desire is to see you prog- 
ress and remove from your a 
all threats that could transform 
into ruins your irreplacable monu- 
ments.” Significantly, the Axis 
maintained an unnatural silence-to 
Sweden's huff of last week over. 
the submarine incident and chose 
to ignore the Swedish threat rather 





rigged _May- 
of a "Holiday of the German Peo- 





than stir up trouble. 
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TO MOTHER 
I know a day is not enough 
To dedicate to you, 
A week or month is too soon gone 
And years slip by us, too. 
And so I dedicate my life, 
Each day, each month, each year, 
And pray I soon will safe return 
To you trom "somewhere here.” 
—Sgt. THOMAS LEARY 


FROM A SON OVERSEAS 


This Mother’s Day we’re far apart, 

But Mom, you know I’m there in 
heart, 

Because no matter where I roam 

My heart and thoughts remain at 
home. 

It’s just a dream, those miles of 


blue, 
And honest Mom, I’m there with 


you. 
And oh! My heart will be so gay, 
To send its gift on Mother’s Day; 
For with the grace of God above, 
I’m thankful I can send my love. 
It isn’t what we would have 
planned, 
But I know you will understand. 
Dear God, I pray the sun will 
shine 
On a mother I am proud is mine, 
And brush each little care away 
To cheer her on this special day; 
And maybe whisper, if You please, 
It’s from her son who’s overseas. 
—Lt. L. L. LIPSTEIN 


DEAR MOM 
I’m thinking of you, Mom, tonight, 


; Of all your loving care 


The mem’ry of your smiling face 
I carry everywhere. 

I'm thinking of you, Mom, tonight, 
As I have so many times; 

Of the path we took to worship 
And the church bells’ silver chimes. 
Of the way you used to tease me, 


Mom, 
And laugh my blues away; 
And now my only prayer is that 
I'll see you soon some day. 
I miss you, Mom, more than you 

know, 
The road’s been rough and long; 
But I’ll be coming back to you 
Dear Mom, where I belong. 

—Pvt. W. H. SHEPHERD 





A SOLDIER TO HIS MOM 


I know that you are lonely, 

But there’s nothing I can do; 
Till this troubled world is peaceful 
And I’m home again with you. 

I can’t even send you flowers 


To express my love in part; 

But a carload full of flowers 
Couldn't ease an aching heart. 
Now, Mom, you keep on smilin’ 
And at. times, if you feel blue, 
Remember other boys are fighting 
And their mothers miss them too. 
So you mothers stick together, 
Please don’t worry ‘bout us men; 
And before you even know it, 
We'll be coming home again! 


—S-Sgt. ROBERT A. BRENNER 


__~ 


A.SOLDIER’S BEACON 


Across the sea from strife and toil 
There shines a guiding light; 

To lead us in our battle 

To uphold our nation’s right. 

It’s glow will ever show the way, 
No matter where we are 

It’s light is brighter than ‘the light 
Of Heaven’s brightest star. 

Life has no greater beacon— 
Even Death can never dim, 

The love a soldier's mother 
Keeps a-glowing just for him. 


—Pvt, HARRY B. THAYER 


BLESSED EVENT 


Just yesterday I overheard 

That I’m a lucky guy; 

A Sea Gull told a Sparrow and 
The Sparrow told me why. 


It seems_this Sea Gull has a friend 
Acquainted with a Stork, 

Who has his nest atop an office 
Some place in New York. 


= Stork had made a business 

rip 

Around the Middle West, 

And stopped in Kansas City just to 

Get a good night’s rest. 

But checking up his facts and 
dates 

He found to his delight 

He had a prospect in the place 

And stayed another night. 


He found the Missus safe and 
sound 

And happy as could be; 

So feeling that I ought to know, 

He rushed the news to me. 


—— channels, then, from bird 


r 
It "Lovells till at last I heard; 
And cried, with mighty shout of 


joy— 
¢ Bring it on, Mom, girl or boy!” 





‘ —pyt. ARTHUR H. WILLIAMS 





They Say... 





HUGH DALTON, president of the 
British Board of Trade, on 
opening a towel economy drive: 

"I have been experimenting 
in my own bathroom and find 
it remarkable how small a 
piece of towel can dry so 
large a body.” ~ 





REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMAN, 
replying to a colleague: 
"The gentleman is cooking 
on the front burner.” 





AMERICAN SOLDIER, describing 
an action in the Battle of Tu- 
nisia: 


"We captured 200 men who 
say Mussolini stinks.” 





BERLINERS, after the great Al- 
lied bombing of their city: 

’This raid showed that Ger- 
mans reacted identically to the 
British about the blitz—they 
both cursed Hitler.” 





PAUL V. MCNUTT, Chairman of | 


the War Manpower Commission: 
"Frankly, I believe in vaca- 
tions.” 





DANIEL P. WOOLEY, New —_ 
City ee of Markets 


a "I hope the Department of 





Agriculture and the CPA will 
remember that it takes longer 
to bring a calf into the world 
that it does to create a des- 
troyer.” 





PLAN OF DESTRUCTION, an or- 
der issued to German officers in 
foreign countries: 

"Preparations for the des- 
truction of inhabited places. 
must be effected in such a way 
that no suspicion could arise 
among the population and 
destruction should be started 
immediately, by a single stroke 
at a fixed time.” 





HEINRICH HIMMLER, in a spe- 
cial publication for "the Storm 
Troopers of Germany: 

"In any future war we 
shall have not only a land 
front, a sea front and an air 
front, but a fourth theater of 
war as well— Germany itself. 
This inside theater of war. will 
be the decisive one.” 





JOHN CURTIN, Prime Minister of 
Australia: 

"If Gen. MacArthur had been 
Australian-born, and served al! 
his life in the Australian Army, 
he could have done no more 
Jor Australia’s defense.” 


STRIPES 


ef the U. 8. Armed Forces published in the North African 


Cpl. Glenn ~ 


RAE SRE ee 


OF All Things 


About Commissions 
Life Insurance And 


A Problem In Smoke 





That eager-looking officer with 
bulging po:tfolio who has or will 
be setting up shop soon in your 
outfit’s orderly room is an oid, 
front-door friend in a new gei-cut. 
He’s one of the special officers be- 
ing assigned to every unit in North 
Africa as spokesman for Headquar- 
ters Commanda’s bigger and better 
insurance policies campaign. 

It isn’t a bad idea to crawl out 
.of your foxhole and do some good, 
hard thinking on insurance when 
he arrives, we believe. 

In North Africa the majority of 
soldiers either have no insurance 
whatsoever or are carrying inade- 

uate amounts in the 2,000 and 


3,000-dollar class. 
All that’s necessary now is to ap- 


insurance form number 350, fill it 
That way, the cost of the insur- 


month from your pay. Among its 
other advantages, service insur- 
ance won't lapse should you be- 
come a prisoner of war. 

Probably one of the most im- 
portant features of service insur- 
ance is that you may exchange it 
for one of three pians—ordinary 
life, 20-payment life or 30-payment 
life—after one year. The premium 
rates will be less than you’d pay 
on similar plans offered by civil- 
ian concerns. 

The insurance man says you’d 
better insure yourself now. After 
August 9, you’ll have to take a 
medical examinaion again. 





About Commissions ... 


Since last week’s story here on 
direct commissioning of enlisted 
men in this theater, several new 
angles and procedure variations 
have popped up, both from the 
Adjutant General’s office and from 
hopefui candidates themselves. So 
for the benefit of those concerned, 
you can edd the following to your 
file on the subject. 


Quoting from the previcus story 
-~”You can include three letters of 
recommendation with your appli- 
cation’’—you can revise that state- 
ment to say you MUST include 
three such letters. Two other musts 
come from the Adjutant General’s 
office. Your score in the Army 
General Classification Test (re- 
member that one at your induc- 
tion center?) must have been 110 
or over and you must I ive four 
month’s active military service 
under your belt before you can 
think of making application. 


Many men also are worrying 
about going to_the Air Corps gun- 
nery school. At present, only mem- 
bers of the Air Corps itself may 
apply to their CO for a crack at 
becoming a gunner. 


Some soldiers with their feet on 
the ground and their heads in the 
clouds are wondering about chances 
for becoming aviation cadets. NAAF 
regrets that no applications for 
such are of any use in North Af- 
rica. 





The Smoke Ring... 


Somewhere, somebody’s getting 
hell for the avalanche of Chelsea 
and Twenty Grand _ cigarettes 
pushed off on Uncle Sam’s over- 
seas forces. Or at least somebody 
should be getting hell. Time Mag- 
azine smoked out part of the story 
in connection with American sol- 
Mdiers in England, who apparently 
are. still lighting up to relax only 
out of sheer desperation. 


Here, the flood of Chelseas and 
Twenty Grands its subsiding. The 
weekly ration now is six packs of 
any of the "big three” of Camels, 
Luckies or Chesterfields, and two 


buying for PX supplies, somehow 
slipped on their ordering and came 
up with a startling supply of the 
two brands. After that incident, 
the buying of cigarettes was given 
to the Quartermaster Corps, along 
with the purchase of certain other 
soldier supplies. But the Quarter- 
master was stuck then, so he had 
to unload. And he did. 

Anyway, even Chelseas and 
Twenty Grands are better than 
”Bastos” or ”Flor Fina” or any of 
the other local brands. And you 





can always use them for trade pur- 
poses. 


ply to your company clerk, or the 
special officer, when he arrives, for 


out and arrange your alloiment. 


ance automaiically is deducted each 





I don’t care if it is a direct order 














Miatil Call 








WAR WITH JAPAN 


Dear Editor: 

There has been some discussion 
as to the exact time of the official 
entry of the United States into 
war with Japan. The question has 
caused a lot of hard feeling in our 
section. Also, there is the question 
of when the President signed the 
bill and if it took his signature to 
make it official. 

If you could settle this question 
once and for all we would be much 
obliged to you. 

—Cpl. ANDREW J. BAILEY 


The declaration of war against 
Japan was contained in a joint 
resolution of Congress and went 
into effect at 4.10 PM on Monday, 
Dec. 8, 1941. War with Germany 
and Italy was declared Thursdaz;, 
Lec. 11. According to Article One 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, the power to declare war 
iz vested in Congress only and 
must come in a joint resolution. 
But all such resolutions must be 
approved by the President before 
becoming effective, just as any 
bill or other legislation must ‘be 
approved.—EDITOR. 





ASTIGMATIC ARMY 


Dear Editor: 

After receiving six samples of 
photographic V-mail, I am firmly 
convinced that the government 
should intervene before the armed 
forces are afflicted en masse with 
severe cases of astigmatism, myo- 


pia and other assorted eye mal- 
adies, 

What is the value of V-mail 
when the letter you receive is as 
difficult to read as the writing on 
the head of a pin? I’ve been strug- 
giing with the contents of several 
of my letters, but all I’ve been able 
to make out is a fascinating gibber- 
ish that don’t tell me a damn 
thing. Then too, the boys who do 
the photography managed to cut 
out more wordage than a rabid 
censor; the first and last sentences 
being the choice parts they love 
to carve away. 

Before the U. S. Army becomes 
a bespectacled, groping horde, how 


about the postal boys adopting 
these suggestions: Blow up the 
letter to a larger size; exercise 


more care in photographing the 
letter. 
Otherwise, we all go blind. 
—T-5 PETER KELLER 





THE LAST STRAW 


Dear Editor: 

I would suggest that Pvt. Thomas 
F. Ryan, who wrote "First Letter 
Home” for Puptent’ Poets in your 
April 9 issue, check again with the 
censor. In his last verse he says: 

The next time that I’m writing home, 

I’m sure it will be safer, 

To just address an envelope 

And insert a piece of paper. 

The latest circular from NA- 
TOUSA forbids the enclosing of a 
blank piece of paper in an envel- 


ope! 
—2nd Lt. EDGAR C. PEARA 








Parlez-vous Fran¢ais? 





XX 


(Twentieth in a series of French 
vices Section, 


Lessons issued by the Special Ser- 
NATOUSA). 


THAT, WHICH and WHAT meaning THAT WHICH are trans- 
lated by ce qui when SUBJECT and ce que (ce qu’) when OBJECT 


of a verb, 
WHICH and WHAT 


are generally OBJECT; but they 


THAT, 
are SUBJECT if followed immediately by the verb in Engli sh, 


I know what you said. 
This is what he has done. 
_ 


Je sais que vous avez dit. 
C’est ce qu'il a fait. 


which is on the table is Ce qui est sur la table est 4 moi. 


min 
Did he show you what we found? Vous a-t-il montré ce que nous 


She gave us what she bought. 


That which you said is not right. 


All that he said is not true. 
I know what he has done. 
That is not what I saw. 


I am writing what you are dictat- 


avons trouvé? 
Elle nous a donné ce qu'elle a 


acheté. 
Ce que vous avez dit n’est pas 
Tout ce qu'il a dit n’est pas vrai. 


Je sais ce qu’il a fait. 
Ce n’est pas ce que jai vu. 


packs of the above mentioned.| writing—écrivant; (watch the endings); written—écrit; to write 
That extra pack—the normal ra- ECRIRE F 
tion is a pack a day—is tossed in I write, etc. I was writing, etc. 
so everybody can forget the whole | jécris nous écrivons 7 écrivais nous écrivions 
business more quickly. - pay you savres an estente vous écriviez 

It seems the Post Exchange back @ vent t lis écrivaient 

I shall write—jécrirai I should write—jécrirais - 

in the States, which handles the writei—éerives! let us. wri sivens 


Jécris ce que vous dictez. 


ing. 
Why did you not write to them? ae ne leur avez vous pas 
I shall write several letters after J’écrrai plusieurs lettres apres le 


dinner. 
Write your name on a piece of 


paper. 


iner. 
Ecrivez votre nom sur un morceau 
de papier. 


If the personal pronouns are not the subject or object of a verb, 
translate’ them thus: 


I, me, moi—we, us, nous 
thee, toi—you. vous 
he, him, lui—they, them, eux 
+9 her, elle—they, them, elles 





vou and I—vous et moi 


oe = me—pour moi; from him—de 


He is taller than I—II est plus 


grand que mei. 
he and they—lui et eux 
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MEET THE. JEEP 


When The Box Was Opened 
The French Began To Sing 





By CLARENCE J. BONNELL 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


One day last month a shipload 
of wooden cratés, tagged by Lend- 
Lease for the French fighting be- 
side the Americans in Tunisia, ar- 
rived in a North African port. 

A crew of excited French sol- 
dier-mechanics and calm American 
grease monkeys who have seen 
everything before circled the first 
crate when it was placed on the 
ground before them. One GI 
grabbed an axe, jumped aboard 
the crate and took a GI swing at 
the metal bands holding the crate 
together. He connected squarely 
and the box fell apart. 

The French mechanics, green- 
bereted members of the Chantiers 
de la Jeunesse and red-capped 
Spahis and Chassurs, moved in 
closer and then one of them ex- 
claimed: 

"Voila, le pygmy!” 

JEEPS ARRIVE 


The jeeps have arrived. Inside 
the crate was the compact chassis 
with the four-cylinder motor at- 
gached, the wheels, tires, wind- 
shield, steering wheel, radiator, 
hood, bumperettes and accessuries. 
Most of the parts were wrapped in 
interesting wads Of paper, but 
through some of the packages 
showed the telltale olive drab. 

With this uncrating ceremony, 
the jeep added one more chapter 
to its compact and glorious his- 


working on battered,. outmoded 
trucks and cars, were overjoyed 
with the jeep»They even called it 
‘formidable!’ .” >, 

It took fully 25 minutes to run 
the first jeep through the assem- 
biy line that day and by night 
only 21 of them had been assem- 
bled. But a the <a 
teachers step up speed. The 
French learned quickly and within 
ten days they were whipping out 
nearly 300 jeeps daily at a top 
production rate of one jeep in nine 
and one-half minutes. And they 
were also assembling not only the 
jeeps, but aiso 37 big brothers, the 
two and one-half ton trucks, wea- 
pon carriers, recons, cargo and 
aump trucks, scout cars, light and 
medium tanks, the 195-millimeter 
self-propelled howitzer and a host 
of others. 

The French mechanics were di- 
vided into 12-man crews, with a 
Gl-instructor-adviser, who at- 
tempted to answer by sign lan- 
guage ail the "pourquoi’s” concern- 
ing the jeep. Unlike; an American 
assembly line, the jeeps did not 
move on an endless beit. The me- 
chanics did the moving, going 
from one chassis to another to per- 
form their specific operations. 

MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 


While the crews worked on the 
assembly line, French bands came 
up to serenade them with swing 


tory. When the jeep came to Rus-|agnq patriotic tunes and there were 


sia, where, it is reported, it was 
called the "”jeepski,” it promptly 
helped save Stalingrad. When it 
arrived in China, the soldiers of 
Chiang Kai-shek dubbed it the 
Chinese equivalent of "tough guy” 
and put it to work against the 
Japs. And now, on its arrival here, 
it has been christened the "Pyg- 
my”—because the French have 
trouble pronouncing the word 
"jeep’—and it’s been sent to help 
the French troops in driving von 
Arnim from African soil. 
THE ’FORMIDABLE’ JEEP 


There was plenty of ceremony 
that first day and the assembly 
line, supervised by T-3 Harold W. 
McGrath, moved slowly and awk- 
wardly. "We had plenty to learn,” 
says Col. Ernest A. Suttles, who 
eommands this Provisional Ord- 
nance Assembly Detachment. ”’The 


plenty of sidewalk superintendents 
to fill the air with comment. Per- 
haps an idea borrowed from Ameri- 
can industry, the ’*music-while- 
you-work” program had a notice- 
able effect on the mechanics. Ac- 
cording to Szt. McGrath, wrenches, 
hammers, grease guns, and air 
pumps were employed more rapidly 
while the jive was on. 

Formal retreat was held at the 
end of every working day, at 
which time American and Frencn 
flags, flying jauntily together on 
brand new silver poles, were hauled 
down while the I’rench mechanics 
siood at attention and the GI’s 
saluted. Altogether, it was a very 
fine business. Now Frencfi soldiers, 
accustomed to the slow and plod- 
ding mule, are chewing . up the 
roads at 25 per, making it just a 
little bit hotter for Jerry and add- 
ing one more triumph to the rec- 





French mechanics, after years ot 


ord of the American jeep. 


By RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





WITH AMERICAN FORCES C 
THE NUn a aauativ ‘TUNISIAN 
FRONT—Hitler would have a he n- 
orrhage if he could see these two 
races, this Diack anu Wihit cur 
pattern of democracy fused into 
ene American team, doing the 
same job for the same reason and 
doing it together. For it’s a Negro 
QM trucking outfit with one com- 
pany of white soldiers. which for a 
long time was doing ail we wucx- 
ing to and from the fighting troops 
in Tunisia. 

They drive by dawn, by noon or 
by night; whether roads are slip- 
pery-slick or lost in fog; whether 
or not they’ve*just pug im sever 
days and nights of solid, nerve- 
shattering monotony behind the 
wheel. When Corps Headquarters 
calls for trucks, the trucks go out. 

They're good drivers. They have 
to be. Miles of trackless d-sert 
look like mainline highways com- 
pared to some of the routes they 
used to get through. Even the 
tough, total blackout doesn’t bother 
them much, These boys have cat’s 
eyes. 

One dead-b.ack night they did 
have a little trouble. Told to re- 
port to British headquarters in a 
certain town, the convoy traveled 
for hours back and forth over a 
skinny stretch of road bristling 
with mine fields veivre they dis- 
covered that the town was a lone- 
some Arab hut and British head- 
quarters an armored car parked in 
front of it. 

UNDER FIRE 


Even though they don't have 
guns in their hands, these truck- 
ing soidiers are as much a part of 
the front lines as the troops they 
transport and supply. Propping 
heavy-lidded eyes open is the least 


Stukas, strafing ME-109's, land 
mines, spurts of machine gun fire 
suddenly bursting through wind- 
shields and the gauntlet of death 
they run with shelifire exploding 
all around them. 

When a truck driver spots an 
oncoming plane, he slows ‘down, 
keeps his door open and drives 
with one hand, the boys who run 
the convoy route tell you. If it’s 
Jerry, the driver signals the con- 
voy line by lifting and lowering 
his helmet. That’s the signal for 


of their worries. Theres also the! 
constant threat: of dive-boinbing | 


Two Stukas dropped four eggs 
uncomfortably close to the gas and 


ammunition-loaded truck of T-5 
Jchn “Jeep” Jones not long ago. 
The officer told Jezp to stop the 
truck, stay put and see what would 
happen. 

“Sir,” said Jeep, "Ah cahn put 
on them brakes an’ stop this truck 
from movin’ but ah shuh cahn't 
stop mah feet from travelin’.” 

PLANES OVERHEAD 


Cpl. Joe Wainwright, of Titus- 
vile, Tenn., jammed on his brakes 
when he saw German planes 
zooming right above him. Fortu- 
| mately, he was near a bivouac area 
—or so he thought. Spotting an- 
other soldier running up a hill, Joe 
scrambled aiter him thinking the 
feliow was making for his foxiole. 
Just as they both reached the top} 
of the hill in a d2ad heat, the sol- 
Gier turned to Joe and moaned, 
Now where in the hell am I gonna 








Speaking of foxholes reminded 
Cpi. Sylvester Royal, Kerryville, 
|Tenn., of his experince. Glancing 
|}up ahead through his windshield 
one day, Royal noticed a Stuka 
flying towards him right over the 
road. Definiteiy not a road-hog, 
Royal jumped out and made an 
almost perfect swan dive for a 
foxhole.. He was still in mid-air 
| when a British ack-ack gun popped 
/its nose out of the hole and started 
| blasting the plane. Royal is still 
finding grey hairs from that one. 

Two Memphis boys, Pvt. Jerry 
| Lurks and T-5 Chick Rogers, were 
|crouched at the bottom of a fox- 
| hole while Jerry splattered the sec- | 
'tor with anti-personnel bombs. 
| Both were praying out loud. Sud- 
|denly Chick interpolated, "Pray a 
| little softer, wil ya? Maybe the pi- 
lot will hear you.” 

"The hell with the pilot,” said 
Lurks, "I wanna make sure the 
ae does the hearing.” The Lord 
did. 

Maj. James 1. Stewart, of Wini- 
fred, Moni., is CO for the outfit. 
Maj. Stewart can name anv kird 
of hell and his men will go through 
it for him. The major Was wie cue 
who arranged the transfer of 2nd 
Lt. Rebert H. Sims, Indianapolis 
only Negro officer in the outfit. 
Simms takes out convoys of white 
drivers just as white officers su- 





everyone to break formation and 





get out of the way. 


perintend convoys of Negro drivers. 
"It doesn’t make any difference,” 
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“SALVAGE” 





Necro Truckers Go Through 
Fire To Keep Convoys Rolling 


says the major. "There's no time 
now for differences.” 

Night and day trucks move in 
and ou’ in a continuous stream of 
convoys. If more than 15 trucks 
leave at once, a looey goes along; 
if less leave, the convoy commander 
is a non-com. Each driver knows 
exactly where he’s headed so he 
won't be stranded should he be- 
come separated fiom his convoy. 


With sections fanned out on de- 
tached service all over North Af- 
rica, the outfit has ncver been to- 
g.ther in one piece at one time, 
Activated at Camp Shelby, Miss., 
they moved to Campy Blanding, 
Pia., then to the British Isies and 
finally here. They began driving 
trucks the moment taey stepped 
off the boat and they haven't 
siopped yet. That was four million 
mules ago. Now they're veterans of 
the convoy and boast an official 
commendation for their work from 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. 

CHAUFFEUR RANGERS 

Some of the boys do more than 
just arive. 

Ist Lt. Kenneth Amick, of Des 

Moines, Iowa, had a 24-truck con- 
voy on devacned Survace Win tne 
Rangers. Not only did they rip the 
Rangers around enemy fianks and 
bring them back, but five of them, 
including Lt. Amick, went along on 
Ranger night forays ' just for the 
hell of it.” 
- It was just about that time, too, 
when Set. Exerzene Doison, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., driving his truck in 
the Sbeitla sector with his Co, 
Capt. George Godwin, Ji., Jack- 
sonviile, Fia., suddenly became 
aware of bg guns biasiing away 
piec.s of the hill just ahead of 
them, Exerzene made the practical 
sugzestion that chey turn back. 

*Sgt. Dotson,” said the capiain, 
"You don’t want to turn back now. 
Why you and I have been through 
thick and thin togecuer.” 

"Yessir, captain, I know that,” 
replied Exerzene, ’ but when it gets 
too thick I figu:e we oughta start 
thinnin’ out.” Just then a gas 
dump blew up at the left of the 
road and the captain agreed with 
the sergeant. 

For a while, the single white 
company in the outfit had Cpl. An- 
thony J. Santa Morena, of New 
York, acting as mess sergeant, dis- 
patch officer and company com- 
mander. That was when different 
sections of the outfit were floating 
around loose. Now Ist Lt. James 
Moon, of Tacoma, Wash., has or- 
ganized the company on a system- 
atic basis, although technically it 
is still un-activated. 


GOLDEN GLOVERS 


There are all kinds of guys in 
the outfit, from schoo!teachers to 
a couple of Golden Gloves boxing 
champs. Cpl. James Wrigit, of 
Baltimore, held the Golden Glove 
welterweight title in 1939 and Pfc. 
Elmo Rivera, won the national 
light-heavy in. 1940. ‘"Lhis truck 
driving racket’ is a helluva lot 
tougher than fighting,” says Cpl. 
Wright. 

Things have improved since the 
beginning of the Tunisian convoy 
routes. Time was when a truck 
driver coming in after a hard drive 
was thrown a can of "C” rations. 
Now he gets hot coffee and a snack 
from the makeshift kitchen in the 
dispatch office when he comes in 
and before he goes out again. 
Drivers still do their own first 
echelon repair, but each company 
now has a smooth-working main- 
tenance section that really knows 
how to nurse a beat-up truck back 
to health. 

All the entertainment these boys 
get comes from a single victrola 
and three records—"One Dozen 
Roses,” ”’President’s Birthday Ball” 
and ’All I Had Is You"—which 
they play over and over again. But 
usually. without even saying any- 
thing or suggesting it, most of 
them eventually crowd together in 
the stillness of the blackout to pour 
their hearts out in throbbing spir- 











ituals like “Nobody knows the 
trouble I’ve seen .. .” 
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THE ROU 


The new baseball met the acid 
test in New York a few days back 
. At Cooper Union Institute 
scientists with important looking 
gagdets tested the 1942 and 1943 
baseballs and found that the old 
pill was 26 percent livelier than the 
new model. 

Another first-class test was made 
during a double-header by the 
Yankees and Senators ... They 
used the old ball and in the first 
game the Yanks hit ten times for 
11 runs while the Senators col- 
lected nine hits for three runs... 
But in the second game the Sena- 
tors used their southpaw rookie 
from Toledo, Ewald Pyle, who 
stopped the Yanks, 4-1 .. . This 
seemed te prove that any ball he 
hurls is comparatively dead so long 
as batters can't touch it. 

"Twas not the ball that did the 

harm, 


NDUP ... 


But merely Ewald’s good left 


Helen Stroud, 21, of Philadel- 
phia, won the 48th annual senior 
hoop race at 





first of her class to marry—sort 
of racing to the altar, as it were. 

It now appears that all Bil. Cox 
had to build up the Phillies was 
good intentions . .. Only a hair- 
splitter would call the current Phils 
better than last year’s edition 
which finished 62 1-2 games off 
the pace ... At that the 1942 Phils 
won 42 games, where the present 
team will be lucky to approach 
that figure . . . Leo Durocher has 
a small bet with Cox that Bobo 
Newsom will win at least three 
from the Phils . . . Bobo already 
has one, and should get the other 
two in a breeze ... To beat the 
Phillies merely requires the oppor- 
tunity of facing them. 





Wellesley College. 
Thus, by tradition, she'll be the 


Odd Items 


Despite the big talk by Bill 
Ci 


‘oz, 

The Phils again are on the 

rocks. 

The Dodgers have seven twilight 
games scheduled this season, and 
they'll be strictly twilight or else 
.. . Army officials have informed 
the Dodgers in no uncertain ter 
that use of floodlights is prohibit- 
ed ... So watt! 

Dan Parker, sports columnist of 
the New York Daily Mirror, re- 
cently produced this gem in. an- 
swer to a poison-pen contributor: 

“Aside to the writer of the post- 
card from Brooklyn signed ‘A 
| Reader.’ Don't be so conceited, my 
| good man. Do you think you're the 
| only one who ever writes me criti- 
|cal letters and signs "A Reader?’ 
| It you really want to know what 
I'm doing for the war effort, ’'m 
saving pari-mutuel tickets on also- 
rans to be used as gun-wadding 








ms® were knocked 


From The 


for bullets Wherewith to shoot 
postcard writers who sign their 
missives ‘A =” 

Or, lacking bullets, Dan can tear 
them apart with his bare hands 
.. . He stands six feet, six inches, 
weighs about 320 and .the last time 
he belched four fight managers 
by the concus- 
sion. 

When it comes to squeezing the 
last doliar out of a v. r’s pocket, 
Kentucky Derby officials really 
know their business . . . There's an 
hour-long interval between races, 
and special wagering windows for 
the Derby, itself, are open five and 
one-half hours before the race... 
If anybody gets out of town with 
more than a return-trip ticket in 
his pocket, mutuel bosses regard it 
as a personal insult. 


King Richard once declaimed 
to “ 
"My kindom for @ horse.” 





Sports Front 


The mutuels would sée to that 

On Derby Day, of course. 

Poor Casey Stengel! ... He got 
tangled up with an automobile and 
emerged with two broken benes in 
his lower right leg . ... The doctor 
hasn’t been able to set the bones 
yef for some technical reason, 
which means the Boston Braves 
will have to struggle along with- 
out their manager for the 
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tion that Jackie Wilson, 
NBA featherweight champion, was 
rejected by the army because of a 
perforated eardrum... ds 
us of that yarn about two draft- 
board doctors . . . One looked in 
the candidate’s left ear and the 
other in the right ... If they 
couldn’t see each other, the army 
had a new soldier . . . Evidently 
they saw each other when they in- 
spected Wilson. 














LOST AND FOUND 























The weekly mail bag this week is 
full of requests of brothers hunting 
for brothers, nephews looking for 
uncles and plain, unrelated GI's, 
who knew each other back home 
or in training camps, trying to find 
each other for an evening of auld 
lang syne. 

While the Lost and Found de- 
partment mg do its best to bring 
about as many reunions as possi- 
ble, it will be unable, because of 
space limitations, to publish names 
of "missing” soldiers whose APO's 
are already known. If you know 
your friend’s APO you can write 
to him straight, without needing 
this department as an interlocu- 
tor. 

One request this week is beamed 
to Ist Lt. M. L. Sears by 2nd Lt. 
Frank B. Stein. Lt. Stein saw Lt. 
Sears’ picture in this newspaper in 
a photo of a quartet of P-38 Light- 
ning pilots who accounted fo. 14 
of 27 enemy pianes shot down over 
the Straits of Sicily. The pilot was 
a former classmate of Stein and 
hails from Paris, Ill. 

Another soldier who broke into 
print in The Stars and Stripes, Cpl. 
Jack Kantrowitz, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for helping to recapture a 
few missing German prisoners, is 
now being paged by his brother 
Abraham Kantrowitz. Until read- 
ing about Jack, his brother didn’t 
know that he was on the conti- 


nent. 
PIANO PLAYER 


Also mentioned in The Stars and 
Stripes was Cpl. Edward Bigham, 
of St. Joseph College, Pa., who 
played piano for the Landis, Raye, 
Mayfair and Kay Francis show a 
while back. Now his former class- 
mate, Pvt. John T. Hogan, wants 
to get in touch with him. 

This department will continue to 
function as a postoffice box for any 
soldier who chooses, to use it. Let-’ 
ters sent by paged persons to the 
GI trying to locate them should be 
addressed in care of the Lost and 
Found Department, The Stars and 
Stripes, 10 Blvd. Baudin, Algiers, 
We will forward promptly all such 
letters. 

Brothers hunting for brothers 
this week include Gene Stewart, 
paging brother John F. Stewart; 
Sgt. Tony Gavalas, looking for Ist 
Lt. Victor G. Gavalas, of an obser- 
vation squadron; Pfc. Troy Burns, 
for Pvt. Rey Burns; Pfc. Harold 
Simpson, for Pfc. James Simpson; 
and Sgt. Bill Garcia, for Sam W. 
Garcia. 

Second Lt. Boyd F. Henderson 
writes: "I would like to communi- 
cate with my twin brother 2nd Lt. 
Ralph J. Henderson, in a tank de- 
stroyer outfit somewhere in Africa.” 
Corp. Morris H. Lavin is requested 
to get in touch with his brother, 


Louie A. Shaw’s family as well as 
a boyhood pal, are supposed to be 
somewhere in North Africa. Louie 
wants to locate them. They are 
Hubert W. Shaw, A. M. Shaw and 
Randall Baker. 

RELATIVES 

"Missing” cousins and uncles are 
again being paged by anxious rela- 
tives. Pat ite is looking for his 
cousin's husband, S-Sgt. Bill Spin- 
dier, and Pvt. Merle Boyd wants 
the APO of cousin Pfc. George E. 
Morey. Likewise, Pvt. J. C. Tuley 
sends out an SOS for Walter Tu- 
ley; Pfc. Marion W. McDonald is 
hoping to hear from 2nd Lt. Jack 
M. Buckner, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
S-Sgt. James L. Reller wants to 
contact cousin Earl Curran. 

Pfc. Joseph G. Alcure and Pvt. 
Arnold Greenspan want to locate 
2nd Lt. John Alcure and Ben 
Greenspan, respectively. Uncle Ar- 
thur Pienning says his nephew Pfc. 
Lowell Fluegeman is somewhere on 
the loose and Sgt. Irwin Poiley is 
asked to write to a relative, Rob- 
ert Bleckman, through this column. 

Other GI’s looking for missing 
friends include the following: 

2nd Lt. John F. Russo—Lt. Jo- 
sephine F. Sonsone, A. N. C.; Capt. 
Samuel Elden—Cpl. Bernard Elden; 
2nd Lt. Norman Ranz— 2nd Lt. 
David Streger, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Pfe. Albert Loma—Lt. Jo- 
seph H. Johnson; Capt. R. W. Dick- 
man—lst Lt. Harold A. Wicklund; 
Pfc. Johan S. Opheim—lst Lt. 
Phillip Wagner, of Wolf Point, 
Mont.; and ist Sgt. Hiram Hund- 
ley—Pvt. Wilifam Helms. 

Sgt. William B. Kade—Pvt. Alex 
Desxochenski; Sgt. Ernest Chiacos 
—Sgt. Raymond F. Sullivan and 
Bob Stone; Cpl. E. Ford Blanford 
—Sgt. William Shuck; W. O. F. V. 
Vella—John Collins, of Rego Park, 
L. I. and John M. Appel, of Brook- 
lyn; T-4 Raymond W. Cregier— 
Clarence Buchwald and Paul Do- 
bernik, of Chicago; S-Segt. Alexan- 
der N. Thompson—Lt. Wendell 
Moyer and Harry Wrench; Pic. 
John Locker—Lt. Roy A. Vinnage, 
of Denison, Texas and Sgt. Jerry 
Damiano—Pvt. John Barrett. 

Sgt. William T. Willis—Capt. B. 
N. Pittenger; S-Sgt. Cecil H. 
Lewis—Ernest Boyles; Pvt. Frank 
Grippo, of Corona, L. I.—Pvt. Vic- 
tor Salvato, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Thomas Brienza; Set. Fredolph 
OQ. Solander—Sgt. Carl A. Wang- 
erin, of Stephenson, Mich.; Cpl. 
George M. Sperling—Merle Egle 
and John Tupper, of Brooklyn; 
Opl. Harry G. Howell and S-Sgzt. 
Floyd H. Hodges—Pfc Lamar N. 
Ryan and Oscar K. Vaughn; Ver- 
non O. Brooks—Maj. Joseph V. 
Chamberlain and Harry McKeon; 
Pvt. Abraham Rosenzweig—Mar- 
vin Reiss, of Brooklyn and Pic. 


GI Jive Heads 
Week's Program 
Of OAC Network 


GI jivesters, who moan and 
shiver every time a drum, piano 
and guitar harmonize, are 


of big-time American dance bands, 
provided they can get to a radio. 
They've discovered that BBC isn’t 
the only station that broadcasts 
swing music, 

This week’s OAC (Oran, Algiers, 
Constantine) Network schedule in- 
troduces a new program, built 


ed GI Jive. It includes some of 
the nation’s hit tunes together 


notes. The entire program is pre- 
pared and produced by Yank, the 
Army Weekly- 

The Algiers transmitter is not yet 
in worki order. It is expected 
that the iers station will be on 
the air next week. 

Two favorite broadcasts are 
continued again by popular re- 


Cagney, Sgt. Gene Autry and 
Hoagy Carmichael, and 
beat,” featuring Glenn Gray and 
his popular orchestra. 

As time goes on 
Special Services of AFHQ) more} 
and more variety will be added to 
the programs. Right now, the walis 
are stacked high in the radio sta-, 
tion studio with dance and classi-} 
cal records. 

In addition so hepcat programs, 
S-Sgt. Vern Carstenson, gives out 
with the news at regular inter- 
vals during the day. He also is 
busy now making plans to tint 


“live” programs broadcast, initiat- 
ed right in North Africa studios. 


NOW belo 
cutting up solidiy to the rhythms l 


especially for the servicemen, call-| 


with jokes, camp news and rookie) 


quest: "Mail Call,” starring James’ piysburg, mother and daughter well; Lt. 


BLESSED 





The American Red Cross and 
The Stars and Stripes are pleased 
to shock the following foxhole 
fathers with the glad tidings listed 


iw: 

Syt. Friedrich Henry Geiger, son born 
April 20; Seaman Kenneth Rodney Marsh, 
son borm April 22; Pvt. Henry J. M 

or Myers, daughter born April 14; Sgt. 
Brian T. Fitzgerald, son born April 21; 
Sgt. William Perkins, daughter born April 
21; Col. Carl Phinney, sen born April 19; 
Pfc. Edward Weckerly, Edward Jr. born 
April 6; Thomas H. Marnette, baby born; 
Lt. Johm A. Dellangelo, Margaret Patri- 
cia born April 5; Pvt. James G. Whalen, 
Evelyn leaving hospital April 27 with 
| Geraldine May; Cpl. Harold Evans, son 
| born April 16; Ernest Wilson, son born 
April 14, and Capt. Sam Wilson, wife and 
Nancy Ann now home from hospital. 


Lt. George F. German, Patricia Ann 
born April 23; Capt. Henry Rednowitz, 
daughter born April 11; Pvt. Joe V. Car- 
ney, daughter born March 4; Buren Her- 
ron, son born March 31; Pvt. Stanley 
F. Ansell, Stephen Louis born April 16; 
Cpl. Alex Blum, Robert Bruce born March 
30; Cpl. John J. McElligott, son born 
| April 18; Pvt. Clifford Johnson, Clifford 
‘Eugene born April 11; Pvt. John Falkie 
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April 23, and S-Sgt. Edward L. Ford, 
20207986, som Edward born April 23. 
Sgt. Erco D. J. Gauthier, 6141860, 
daughter born Easter morning; Pvt. Nel- 
son John Banham, 16059258, Caroline 
Sue born March 28; Pfc. James M. Cain, 
34357712, James Jr. born April 28; Cpl. 
Bernard Mannien, 33005592, son born 
April 27; Capt. Charies K. Hamilton, 
0-448175, son born April 15; Cpl. John 
A. Hilleary, 33138585, som born Dec. 28; 
Sgt. Edmund Abbott, 20257983, daughter 
born March 22; Pfc. Robert F. Kerner, 
Robert William born March 9; Pvt. Ray 
I, Trexel, daughter born April 21; T-Sgt. 
John Bender, Carol Jean born April 10; 
Walter J. Koberts, Cynthia Ann born 
March 15; Pfe. Alba C. Lovejoy, 35638513, 
baby born March 24; Pvt. Earl A. Smith, 
daughter born April 20, and Lt. Patrick 
E. Kehn, O-915072, son born April 26. 
Sgt. Alvin Bridgers Jr., 34117613, 
daughter born April 19; Cpl. John G. 
Casenave, 39527224, daughter born April 
20; Cpl. Robert J. Schommer, Roberta 


Irene born April 23; Maj. William David 


Gilchrist, O-22566, William D. Jr. born 
April 27; Cpl. Judson M. Lockwood, son 
born April 24; Capt. John K. Bateman, 
daughter born April 26; Lt. Calon E. 
Campbell, daughter born April 26, and 
S-Sgt. Homer E. Horn, 6938585, daugh- 
ter born April 19. 

Pvt. Charles Wykoff, son born Easter; 


"Down-, March 25; Cpl. Andrew Slivka, Dennis 


land Sgt. Joseph Grivma, son born April 
(promises } 10. 


Thomas I. Stephens, daughter born 


Pvt. George Worthington, son born Eas- 
ter; S-Sgt. Horace B. Lang, 6874768, son 
born Easter; Cpl. Robert A. Stecher, 
32278321, daughter born April 22; Sgt. 
Vellios Speres, daughter born April 13; 
Lt. James Tonery, Mary Elizabeth born 
April 2; Sgt. Harold W. Kane, son born 
April 27; Lt. Lawrence Danicls, hospital 


Andrew boin April 7; W. O. Albin Her- 
man Swanson, Charles born March 11 


Lt. Woodrew Wilson Phelps, Woodrow 
Delmont born April 10; Capt. Edward 
Pollard, wife and baby returned home 


reports wife and son well, . C 
Easter; Pfe. Marshall Hamilton, daugh- = — > © 


E. Harpenstine, Charlene born March 29. 


ter born April 24; Pvt. Jordan H. Smith, 
Harvey Frank born March 10; Pfc. James 
McKaig, son born March 19; Sgt. Joseph 
Hill. daughter born April 1; Lt. Louis F 
Kaleita, daughter born April 15; Pfe. 
Thomas M. Kans, Veronica born April 
16; Lt. Charles J. Saccoman, son born 
April 18; ANen Q. Hutton, Doris advises 
Joe Faith born April 11; Pvt. John Ey- 
ther, 32287831, daughter born April 20; 
Sgt. John M. Keeler, John Martin born 








Tough Steak 


ELLICOOTVILLE, N. Y.— "If it 
hadn’t been for that wartime steak 
I’d still have my good tooth.” Thus 
did Mrs. Mary Linsler celebrate 


her 101st birthday, and philosoph- 
ize over the loss of her last ivory. 





TIME SUN. MON. 
1215 to Soldiers 

1230 Chapel News 
1830 to Mail Kay 
1900 Call Kyser 
1900 to Jack British 
4930 Benny Show 
1930 to 

1945 News wane 
1945 to Fred GI Jive 
2000 Waring 

CASABLANCA 1080 ke (277m), also 


“|short wave 7035 ke (43m) OUJDA 1230 


ke (244m. 

Regular programs for troops 1100 to 
1400 and 1700 to 2230. . 

Latest world news at 1230 and 2100. 
News Summary at 2230. 

United States Short Wave broadcasts 








Herbert. Two members of Set. 


Earl Lindsey—John Lehman. 


received in North Arica. (Additional list- 


OAC RADIO PROGRAMS 

ORAN—1204 KC (249 M)... 
May 9th to May 15th, inclusive. 

Program Prepared by Special Service Section, AFHQ 


CONSTANTINE—131 


5 KC (371 M) 


TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. “Ty 
News News News News News 

Bing Fred 
Downbeat Crosby Allen Jubilee ay oe 
Bob British Telephone British Hit 
Hope Show Hour Show Parade 
News News. News News News 
GI Jive GI Jive GI Jive GI Jive GI Jive 


ings will be added as information is re- 
ceived). 

Staion WDO 14470 kc—1400 to 1500, 
Servicemen shows; 1400 to 2000, News 
every hour on the hour. 

Station WDL 9750 ke—2130 to 2200, 


Servicemen shows. 
BBC Short Wave broadcasts received 


Entertainment 
2015 to 2345, Entertainment and news. 


news; 


be added as information is received). 


k 25 meters—1730 to 2030, 
41 meters— 


Green Networ 
and news; 


Red Network 16 meters—1630 to 1930, 


Entertainment and news; 19 and 25 me- 
ters—1630 to 2200, Entertainment 


and 
31 meters—2000 to 2200, Enter- 


in North Africa. (Additional listings will | tainment and news. 





TERRY AND THE 





PIRATES 


BY MILT CANIFF 











WHICH 'N OF YOUSE 
GENTLEMEN WISHES 
T' DRIVE INTA TOWN 


O' PURTY FEMALES 27 













AN’ BRING BACK A LOAD —~ 


VY AINCHA GOT NO 
SENSE, KID? ITS 
THAT SERGEANTS 
IDEAR OF A GAG!... 
PROBABLY MEANS 













GET TH' LEAD 
OUT, SON—I'M 
A BUSY MAN ! 


LATER... 





















/ WOULD YOU KINDLY 
b: PLACE A G.I. GUNBOAT 
KD WHERE IT WILL Do 
ME THE MOST 
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What would be your selection as to the six greatest sporting events 


_ of the twentieth century? 


Esquire Magazine raises this very intriguing question 
wide sports poll, and among early contributors is Bob ine, veter- 
an sports writer. Says Robert: 

"This is a tough one, and open to considerable guesswork. It’s 
something like asking for the names of the six greatest songs ever 
written or the six best novels. The hundred greatest might be fairer, 
but even then you'd have to exclude many notable events. However, 
here’s my pick, not necessarily in order of their importance: 

“The Dempsey-Firpo fight because it remains a yardstick whereby 
all other spectacular fights are measured; the Seabiscuit-War. Aa- 


. miral match race because it had more buildup than any horse race in 


history and then developed into a record-breaking duel; the 1924 
world series between the Senators and Giants in which old Walter 
Johnson, twice beaten and the object of nationwide sympathy, return- 
ed to win the seventh and final game in the twelfth inning; Bobby 
Jones’ victories in the British, open and amateur, the United States 
open and amateur golf tournaments in 1930; Gertrude Ederle’s con- 
quest of the English Channel which touched off one of the greatest 
celebrations ever seen in New York, and the Chicago Bears’ 73-0 vic- 
tory over the Washington Redskins, a feat unparalleled in the annais 
ef bigtime football.” 

Well, we'll agree Considine has named six bangup events which 
should please almost anybody. But maybe you have some thoughts 
of your own on the subject. If you think you can beat Considine's list, 
drop us a note. Nothing like s 

y one more in aap nae a world won’t be amiss. 


SCRIBBLER FRANK SOUNDS OFF 2 
Another New York scribbler, Staniey Frank, tees off on the budding 
baseball campaign. Failure of the customers to storm the big-league 


portals has caused Frank great chagrin, and he attempis to explain | 


the situation after consulting his favorite swami. He states: 

"Baseball emphatically has declined in popularity this year. in 
sharp conirast,. horse racing everywhere is writing astronomical figures 
for crowds and betting. Boxing recently completed its most successful 
indoor season in Madison Square Garden, which was also the scene or 
record-breaking basketball activity. 

"Baseball attendance has been particularly poor in the East. Early 
crowds at Cincinnati, Detroit and Pittsburgh were a bit off, but not 
alarmingly 50. 

"Wen one considers the caliber of teams in the East and reflects 
thet * »»- n . = littie incentive for going to the ball parks; the dearth oi 
customers is not hard to understand. Except for the Yankees and 
Dodgers, the strength of both leagues is concentrated in the West. 
There's a bit of sentiment behind the Giants, but the five other teams 
.n the Eastern sector are a pretty bleak collection of guys named Joe. 

"Because everybody is expecting: the worst there is perhaps too 
much significance attached to the meager crowds at ball games. Bad 

. weather also has played a part. In the East, especially, the boys 
haven’t had a decent break from the elemenis. 

"There are other factors militating against baseball in war years 
and operating in favor of racing—a sport which unquestionably ranks 
No. 1 in widespread appeal today. Psychiatrists tell us people habitually 
are more emotional and demand accelerated action in time of war. | 
Baseball with its breaks in continuity of play isn’t gaited to war psy- 
chology. Racing, with its seven fast events at each daily offering, pro- 
vides the thrills which — to hit _ -_ 


A TURN FOR THE BETTER 

Columnist Frank no doubt is feeling a bit better this week. The 
big turnouts of last Sunday proved .a fine tonic to all baseball men 
who had been genuinely worried. At the Polo Grounds in New York, 
for instance, a vast assemblage of 52,257 saw the Giants and Dodgers 
split-a doubleheader. At Washington 32,328 witnessed the Yankees and 
Sena‘ors. while 22,000 attended the Detroit-C'eveland battle. All told 
168,623 fans saw major-league baseball] Sunday. 

Leazue officials—and Columnist Frank—had sound basis for their 
hich b'ood pressure before last Sunday. For example, 192,075 saw the 
fi:rst-day games Jast year, where this vear’s total inaugural] turnovt was 
only 82.209. Eut all is well now. Turnstiles are clicking merrily and there 
is plentv of cach jin the till. Raseball, despite Frank’s yowls, still can 
be rated the American national pastime. 








Armstrong Wins [that Ain't Cricket 
Via TKO Route) ,xzw, rons me, swat 


wich, Australian Davis Cup star 
WASHINGTON — In the 20th) who’ makes two-hafided tennis 








a nation- ) 


another little controversy, and ; 


bout of his long comeback trail, 
the aging Henry Armstrong, form- 
er triple champion, scored a TKO 
over Saverio Turielo, of New 
York. It was nothing new to Arm- 
strong as he had flattened Turi- 
ello on the West Coast severa! 
years back. Turiello went down in 
the fourth and again in the fifth. 
at which time the referee thought 
he had been punished sufficiently. 





SCRANTON, Pa. — Bob Mont- 
goemery Philadelphia Negro. tuned 
up for a lightweight title fight 
against Champion Beau Jack by 
drubbing Gene Johnson. of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., in ten rounds 


Still Holds Out 
CHICAGO — Jimmy Gallagher. 
business manager of the Chicago 
Club, and Lou Znovikoff refuse to 
yield an inch in their salary dis- 





shots, has been wounded in New 
Guinea. Bromwich was fielding in 
a cricket match. He _ raised his 
hands to make a catch, but in- 


hand, narrowly missing his head. 
Nobody could discover who did the 
shooting. 


Jack Gets Offer 


LOS ANGELES—Beau Jack. Ne- 
gro fighter who used to get ten 
cents for a shine in his home city! 
of Augusta, Georgia. has been of-! 
fered 50.000 collars to fight Luther 
(Slugger) White, Batimore Negro. 
ee Angeles syndicate made the 
offer. 


Di Mae Hits Homer 
RIVERSIDE, Calif. — Joe Di- 
Maggio, former Yankee outfielder. 











pute. While Znovikoff sulks in 
California, Dom Dallesandro. his 
replacement 
not gaudy .143. 


is batting a neat but/Santa Anna Air 


245 foot left 
March Field, 14-8. 


stead of the ball a 22 calliber bul-! 
let went through the palm of one, 4 


WILLIAM 
D. 
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PHILS HEA - - - 


By Jack Sords 
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Newsom Still Puzzle 





NEW YORK—Bobo Newsom is 
back with the Dodgers, and it was 
only a few weeks ago that fellows 
in the next block arguing | 
whether this proved anything more | 
than the fact that trains still run 
through Harsville, S. C., home of 
the Newsom Grill and Waffle 
Shoppe. | 

The general suspicion at the be- 
ginning of the season was that the | 
great popoff was being kept on the 
Bums’ roster for whatever spiritual 
advantage he might have, but there 
was nothing spiritual in the way 
Bobo strutted to the mound the 
other day to smack a one-hitter on 
the hated Giants. 

Nobody knows for sure _ yet 
whether Lec Durocher is justified 
in keeping Newsom as a sideshow 
or a regular feature of the Dodger 
circus, because anything can hap- 

. It would be the easiest thing 
nm the world for Bobo to 
the league’s worst ae wes: espe- 
cially if Bobo keeps thinking about 
that one hitter. 

If Bobo’s health holds up, he’s: 
likely to have a miserable season © 
He pitches best when he is sun- 
burned, has a raging fever or is 
thinking about the Boston Red Sox 
manager, Joe Cronin. Sunstroke is 
the only malady frightening to 
Newsom. He guards against it by 
putting leaves in his cap on hot 








ays. 
Bobo does not like Cronin for the 








Robinson Filattens 
Foe In First Round 


BOSTON — Pvt. Ray (Sugar) 
Robinson kayoed Freddy Cabral, of 
Cambridge, in the first of a 
scheduied ten-round bout at the 
Boston Garden. } 

After two minutes of light spar- 
ring, Cabral worked in close to the 
tall Negro and lashed out at his 
head. Robinson retaliated with four 





{ 





hard lefts to Cabral’s stomach, and 


hit a three-run homer over the! Cabral collapsed for the count. He 
fizd wall, helping; couldn’t be 
Base to defeat] minutes. Robinson weighed 148 to 


revived for several 


Cabral’s 151. 





Blondie 


(By courtesy + Kine Peaturese Svodicate. 


nal 


by Chic Young 


























simple reason Cronin does not like 
— especially Newsom's rab- 
its. 

It all started during the 1937 
season when Bobo bcught some 
rabbits and through an oversight 





Syl Apps May Never 
Return To Ice Wars 





SARNIA, Ont.—Syl Apps, 
rated the second-best center 
in the National Hockey Lea- 
gue, may never play again. 
Apps broke his leg during a 
game last. season. When the 
cast was removed recently, X- 
rays revealed the leg hadn't 
healed properly. It will have 
to be re-broken and set again, 
and may result in a permanent 
weakness. 





permitted them to nibble away 
most of his hotel room trappings. 
Manager Cronin footed the Dill. 
Cronin naturaily was not inclined 
to be charitable toward the ebul- 
lient Newsom, either. 


When he heard Bobo was back 
with the Dodgers, Cronin only said: 
"Let him start raising rabbits 
there.” Bobo answered that by pull- 
ing a rabbit from under his hat 
against the Giants. 


Riverland Sets Mark 
In Dixie Handicap 


—_——— 


BALTIMORE — Turning on a 
blazing finish, the Louisiana 
Farms’ Riverland won the 39th 
tradition-steeped Dixie Handicap 
before 17,000 at Pimlico. 

Running the mile and three- 
Sixtecnths in 1.55.2, Riverland 
shaved two-fifths of a second off 
the former track record shared 
since 1938 by Pompoon and Sea- 
biscuit. The winner had a half- 
length lead over ‘Max Hirsch’s 
Attention, which was a head in 
front of Hal Price Headley’s An- 
ticlimax. Victory was worth 17,775 
dollars, boosting Riverland’s aill- 
time total to 96,235 dollars. . 





Bagby Pitches 
Third Victory 
For Cleveland 


Power took a holiday in the 
American League, reports of latest 
games reveal. Four low-scoring 
contests saw three decided by the 
slender margin of one run and the 
fourth by two. 


Jim Bagby, Jr., twirled his third 
victory of the season as the Cleve- 
land Indians beat the Chicago 
White Sox, 2-1. Bagby limited Chi- 
cago to five hits while the Indians 
pounded Bill Dietrich for ten, in- 
cluding three doubles by Jeff 
Heath. The Indians’ margin would 
have becn wider save for the Sox 
rookie outfielder, Thurman Tucker, 
whose slingshot arm nailed two 
Cleveland runners at the plate 
when they attempted to score from 
second base. 

In New York the Yankees down- 
ed the Boston Red Sox, 4-3, in a 
last-inning rally climaxed by 
Johnny Lindell’s towering fiy ball 
which enabled Bill Johnson to 
score the winning run. 


Jesse Flores took a long step to- 
ward being the year’s freshman 
sensation when he limited the 
Washinston Senators to three 
biows as the Philadelphia Athletics 
triumphed 3-1. Flores now has won 
two games against one loss, and 
has ailowed only 11 hits and three 
runs in 31 2-3 innings. 

_ Aided by the St. Louis Browns’ 
joose fielding, the Detroit Tigers 
bunched seven of te@ hits in the 
first tw#@innings to gain a 4-3 de- 
cision. 

TOBIN IS STANDOUT 


In the National League Jim To- 
bin proved a standout. He not only 
pitched a neat six-hitier against 
the New York Giants as the Bes- 
ton Braves won by 5-3, but he was 
the, big’ noise at the plate where 
he drove home thzee runs. The 
Giants parlayed three doubles in 
the sixth for their three runs. 

Xavier Rescigno, 23-game win- 
ner for Albany last year, gave u 
13 hits but still managed to no 
Kis first major-league triumph for 
the Pittsourgh Piraves. The victims 
weve the Cincinnati Reds, 8-3. 
Vince DiMaggio, Pirate outfielder, 
hit a homer with one man aboard. 

Jack Kraus, former B.ooklyn 
rookie southpaw, pitched the Phil- 
lies to a 3-1 victory over the 
Dodgers in a twilignt game. nraus 
confined the Bums to five hits, two 
by Dixie Walker. Rube Melton, for- 
ter Philly moundsman, pitched a 
no-hitter against his old mates un- 
til Earl Naylors homer broke the 
Spell in the seventh. 

The Chicago Cubs performed dis- 
mally to drop their fifth straight 
game, St. Louis winning by 11-3. 
Whitey Kurowski’s homer and two 
b.ows by Harry Walker brought in 
four runs and keynoted the Cards’ 
15-hit attack. Ernie White allowed 
ten hits to win his first start of 
the season. 


Crowd Termed 
Derby Feature 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The Ken- 
tucky Derby, which proved a 
breeze for Count Fieet as most ex- 
p.ris expecteu, found the crowd 
of greatcr importance than the 
race. 

Although stripped of all shenan- 
ingans, the Derby had never be- 
fore attractcd a more inveresting 
or colorful crowd. If you rule out 
the movie Stars and other 
"names,” you could be certain 
jevery other section of American 
'ife was amply represented. 

It was said the crowd included 
| more people who had never seen 
| the Derby than ever before. There 
| was no way of knowing because 
they did not wear badges showing 
whether they were Derby veter- 
jans. 
| However, it was a crowd far dif- 
ferent than Dezby turncuts of the 
past because it ccntained many 
thousands of soldicrs. At a fair 
estimate cne-fourth of the crowd 
was in uniform. 

Although the whole affair was 
a rather gorgeous escapist party 
wherein war could almost be for- 
gotten, the uniforms and appear- 
ances of bomber formations over- 
head made it an authentic war- 
time Derby. 

















Major League Standings 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 


W. L. Pct. 
New York Sg. 3 -Te 
Cleveland 7° B- sae 
Detroit 6. 4 600 
Washington 7 6 S538 
St. Louis 4 6 444 
Philadelphia 56 8 .385 
Boston 4 7 4.364 
Chicago 2 7 222 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


» W. L. Pct. 
Brooklyn 9 3 150 
| St. Louis 7. = ae 

Boston 5 .3 .623% 
Pittsburgh 7 §& 583 
| Cincinnati 6 6 .500 
| Philade!phia 3 6 333 
|New York 3 8 273 
| Chicago 3 8 2% 
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Road To Bizerta 
Open As Yanks 
Capture Mateur 


By DAVE GOLDING 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 
There was a road marker outside 
Mateur which indicated that Bi- 
zerta was oniy 39 kilometers away 
and Tunis 54 kilometers, The 
Americens were rounding third 
base and hoading for home. 


The first’ reconnaissance patrol 
to enter Mateur was led by a jeep 
Col. Hamilton H. 
Howes, «1 Famouth, Mass., and 
the pat:ol’s con:manding oificex, 
Lt. Col. Charles J. Hoey, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. There was no opposi- 
tion. The Germans had evacuated 
in a hurry and forgotten the cus- 
tomary mines or booby traps. 
There were a few snipers but the 
patrols grabbed them _ quickly. 
This patrol picked up 28 prison- 
ers. 

HOOP=R’S HALFTRACK 


The first halftrack to follow the 
officers’ jsep into town was man- 
ned by Sgt. Allen Hooper, of De- 
troit, Mich. Pvt. Ray J. Thorn- 
ton, of Charlotte, W. Va., and Pvt. 
Melvin H. Bickers, Louisviie, Ky. 
I found gt, Hooper and his -rew 
resting in an olive grove. Sgt. 
Hooper had his shoes and stock- 
ings off and was enjoying the 
brief respite. He ™ reported that 
seven drunken German soldiers, 
who were gaily leading s@fme mules 
and burr.s, were among the first 
to be captured. 


The crew's halftrack was named 
"Jenny,’ but the boys didn’t uke 
the name. 

"We're going to change it to 
‘Tunis’ or ‘Bizerta’ depending on 
where we get first,” said the ser- 
geant. "And I hope it’s damn 
soon.” The others grouped around 
= the grove nodded their approv- 


Before leaving Mateur, the Ger- 
mans had blown up the bridges 
to the south and east of the 
town. In order to enter the town, 
you had to make a bypass through 
the olive grove and ford a creek 
about 40 feet high. An engineer 
company already was busily at 
work making the crossing pass- 
able. 

MATEUR A SHAMBLES 


From a distance, Mateur is an 
attractive town of white buildings 





Lt. Gen. FRANK M. ANDREWS 
Dies In Plane Crash 





Stalin Dispels 


Soviet Union and the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile 
somewhat this week when both 
Premiers Stalin and Sikorski spoke 
their minds on the subject. It ap- 
peared that both men had mod- 
erate and conciliatory ideas. 


the query of a New York Times 
correspondent, 
Wrote Sialin: 


"Dear Mr. Parker: 


questions concerning Polish-Soviet 
1elations, Here are my answers: 


ment of the U. S. S. R. desire to 
see a strong and independent Po- 
land after the defeat of Hitler’s 
Germany?” 


mentals is it your opinion that re- 
lations between Poland and the 
U. S. S. R. should be based after 
the war?” 


of solid good neighborly relations 
and mutual respect or, should the 
Polish people so desire, upon the 
fundament of an alliance provid- 
ing for mutual assistance against 
the Germans as the chief enemies 
of the Soviet Union and Poland. 


good relations with the USSR, we 
must promply set aside anything 
that might separate us.” 


Russo-Pole Rift 


LONDON—The rift between the 





was narrowed 


Stalin had his say in answering 
Ralph B. .Parker. 


"On May 3d I received your two 


"1. Question: "Does the govern- 


"Answer: Unquestionably it does. 
"2. Question: "On what funda- 


"Answer: Upon the fundamental 


"With respect, 


J. Stalin” 
Sikorski said: 
"In view of our desire to have 





of Arabic design nestling against 
the base of a hill. When I enier- 
ed, I fou. use tuwn aeserted and 
a@ shamb!cs. As far as I couid see, 
there wa-n’t a building that nad 


COAL STRIKE 


(Continued from Page 1) 





aa damage from the bomb- 


There w2s a red and white Esso 
sign posted on a wall. The clock 
on the shattered Hoiel de Ville, 
from wh -:c a tri-co.or fiag was 
hanging, hcd stopped at 12:05. 

In la Piace du Marechal Foch, 
the villa,e square, a statue of a 
French pcilu. cedicated to the 
dead of ‘he last war stood in a 


town hall. 
Outside the hall were other 
halftrack cicws resting on the 


walk and 3,atching two white pup- 
pies playing in the middle of the 
road, Abo1t 3 o'clock, Jerry start- 
ed to bom» the tcown again. Since 
te shells were 
northern part, no one seemed to 
notice. 


GERMAN IN THE BEDROOM 


S-Sgt. John McCarthy, of Mar- 
quetite, Mich., who was in charge 
of a "spat sun” crew, had only 
an hour beiore he 


bedroom jcaind a cafe. 

"He cidn’t even put up a fight,” 
the se.geant said. 

The other members were Pfc. 
Teny DeGenova, of Brooklyn, who 
Pst Hs sbcapFeler Ior une group, 
$°t. Lonis Ickinson of Trenton, 


cey, of Fulton, W. Y. 

Two perspiring French police- 
men, Paul Aliotti and Pierre 
Paparoto, were busy driving a 
sulky arouni the town, They had 
captured a German disguised as 
an Arab. They said most of the 
people had gone to a small. village 
about four miles away when the 
shelling starte:]. 

When I iei:t the Mateur, the 
traffic entering the town had in- 
creased to a steady stream. I used 


and passed Hill 603, which looked 
quiet and peaceful in the after- 
noon sun. Ciuly three days before, 
infantry had been clearing emt 
the last Germans from its table- 
top heights. The picture had 
changed. ‘Trucks were rolling 
through the valley along the road 
made by the tanks which figured 


plained the House action by say- 
ing the bull 
amendment to tne Selective serv- 
ice Act which the Military Aisairs 
Commiitiee handled. 


however, wie bili appeared to be a 
major vic.ory for tne admuinistra- 
tion’s pro-lavor policy, since other 
anti-strike 
little triarzle to the right of the|Gerinitely” outlawed suikee im 


wartime with a treason label. 


To meet 
Lewis demanded for his miners a 
two dollar daily wage increase, a 
door-to-door pay basis (the miners 
would be paid from the time they 
landing in the| entered the pits until the moment) 
they left, instead of from the time 
they actually began and stopped 
working), and the transfer of some 
50,000 mine straw bosses from the 
“untouchable” list of the operators 
to his Union rolls. 


captured @/ ators said flatly the base pay of 
German wiio was hiding in the one dollar an hour for a seven- 
hour day was all they could meet 
because of higher costs; the door- 
to-door clause would add from one 
to two dollars a day more to the 
already asked pay hike and was 
fantastic,” while 
clared the wage demand was in 
Conn., and Sgt. Charles Humph-| direct violation of their establish- 
. ed "Little Steel” formula set up 
to prevent 
wage raises. 
wage increases to 15 percent above 
wages being paid January 1, 1941. 


negotiated settlement 
hard Lewis’ hatred of WLB, which 
stepped into the picture after all 
efforts of the President’s personal 
mediator in the coal dispute, John 
A. Steelman, of the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service, failed to bring an 
a different road on the way back! agreement. 


for March 31, 

tract with the 
It was postponed until April 30 
at the President’s request pending 
further negotiations under Steel- 
man’s 
WLB received the controversy, but 
Lewis charged WLB as having 





609, The Americans were on the 
march again. 


"pre-judged the miners’ case” and 
refused 
the Board’s fact-finding panel. 


was tecunicady an 


To astute capital observers, 


legisiation previously 
outlawed strikes in 


Brietiy, the figures were these: 
rising costs of living, 


The answers were these: Oper- 


the WLB de- 


inflation by limiting 
The formula froze 


Crux of the failure to reach a 
was die- 


originally was set 
when Lewis’ con- 
industry expired. 


The strike 


direction. Late in April, 


Andrews Dies: 
Devers Named 


~ETOUSA Head 


WASHINGTON —Secretary of 
War Stimson announced late this 
Week the appointment of Lt. Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, former chief of 
al United States armored forces, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the 
European, Theater to succeed Lt. 
Gen. M. Andrews, killed in a plane 
crash in Iceland. 


The plane crash which cost the 
life of ETO’s commander had a 
lcne survivor—Sgt. George Eisel, of 
Columbus, Ohio, who was only 
slightly hurt. Besides Gen. An-) 
Grews, other victims of the crash 
were Bishop Adna Wright Leo- 
nard, of the Methodist church, who 
was representing 31 United States 
Protestant churches on a global 
tour of military basess~Brig. Gen. 
Charles H. Barth, chief of staff 
to Gen. Andrews in the European 
theater; Col. Morrow Krum, of 
Lake Forrest, Iil., and Public Re- 
lations Officer at ETO, and Col. 
Frank L. Miller, Chaplain Corps, 
of Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL SHARES RISKS 


Andrews is the eighth American 
general listed as killed or missing 
since the war started. He took 
command of the European theater 
on Feb. 5, succeeding Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who was placed in 
supreme command of the African 
campaign. Gen. Andrews was an 
enthusiastic airman and early ad- 
vocated huge air fleets. 

Born in Nashville, Tenn., on Feb. 
3, 1884, Gen. Andrews was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1906 with 
a commission as second lieutenant 
in the cavalry. He served all in- 
termediate grades, reaching the 
rank of brigadier general in July, 
1939, major general in October, 
1940, and attained his present rank 
in September 1941. 

Gen. Andrews received the Dis- 
tinguished Service -Medal last year 
for "exceptionally meritorious ser- 
vice to the government in positions 
of great responsibility” in com- 
mand of the Panama Canal /ir 
Force. He had also served success- 
fully in command of the Carribean 
cefense Zone. 

The Iceland crash trip occurred 
during Gen, Andrew’s last in a 
series of inspections of his com- 


mand. 
DEEP SIGNIFICANCE 

Gen. Devers takes over the im- 
portant European post at a time 
when the operations of this cru- 
cial summer of World War II are 
approaching a climax. Many be- 
lieve that an Allied invasion lies 
somewhere just over the horizon 
and it is of special significance 
that one of the top-flight officers 
of America’s ground forces should 
be placed in command of future 
movements. 

Gen. Devers was born in New 
York City and received his ap- 
pointment to West Point in 1905. 
Upon graduation he served in 
various regiments in several states 
before he was assigned to Fort 





came the commanding officer. Gen. 


was with the troops of occupation 
during World War I. 
Settling down to the peacetime 


Gen. Devers spent five 
teaching 
West Point. 


from the Command and General 


Washington, he completed his 
course and returned again to West 
Point as an instructor. 

In 1939, Gen. Devers was or- 
dered to the Panama Canal and 
became chief of staff and was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Lt. Gen., 
jumping over 474 senior officers 
to make the grade. 

WEIGHTY DECISIONS 
Returning from Panama, he was 
assigned to the Armored Force at 
Fort Knox, Ky., where it was his 
decision which determined how 
many of each type of tank—light, 
medium or heavy—should roll off 
the new assembly lines.’ It was 
Gen. Devers who also decided to 
use a preponderance of artillery 
mounted on self-propelled units. 
Today every battle front ‘accents 
the use of exactly that ‘mobile 
type of artillry. Gen. Devers more 
than tripled the number of ar- 
mored divisions during his com- 


mand, 
World Police 

NEW YORK—In a recent press 
survey on the question, "Should 
countries fighting the Axis set up 
an international police force when 
war is over?” 74 percent of the 
Senate answered Yes.” Fourteen 





to send representatives to 


Monday morning, and its capture 
was the first of a series of import- 
i . -/ant 
Sill, Okla., in 1917, where he be Amerinnm Senthe pusened the re- 
treating troops. One armored force 

Devers fought in France and later struck out to the north; another 


formation @rove southeast in the 


g 

‘ while French forces, supported by 
routine of an Army officers’ life|some units of 
C e years! struck eastward along 
field-artiliery tactics at|toward Bizerta and reached a djeb- 
Later he graduated|e] about 12 miles from the town. 


Staff School at Fort Levenworth,' nother the 
Kan. Then he returned to Fort/trom the south or those pressing 
Sill to supervise gunnery channels.| from the west were those which 
Ordered to the War College, in|haq entered Bizerta’s outskirts. 


to speculate on what the conquest 


Allies will have gained one side of 
the narrow Straits of Sicily. Ever 
since Italy entered the war ship- 
ping has gone through the Straits 
cnly under heavy convoy, and ever 


OW! Head Sees 
Allied Invasion 
During Summer 


WASHINGTON—Office of War 
Information Director Elmer Davis 
told Stirling Green, AsSociated 
Press. correspondent, this week 
that there "is no question but that 


Continental Europe this summer.” 

Davis stated that he was confi- 
dent that the Allies would clean 
up North Africa this year, but 
added that it might be unavoid- 
able that a pocket of resistance at 
Bizerta be left for reduction by 


steady pounding while continental 
operations get under way. 

"The Allies may encounter dif- 
ficulty when they get the Axis 
knocked down at Bizerta, where 
Germans evidently intend to make 
a final stand,” said Davis. "My 
opinion is that it would be possible 
to go ahead with invasion plans 
even though Bizerta remains in 
German hands.” 

Quoting production figures, Da- 
vis stated that this year the United 
Nations will produce about three 
times as much combat munitions 
as their ‘combined Axis enemies. 
The United States alone will pro- 
duce in 1943 over twice as much 
fighting equipment as Germany 
and all the countries it has con- 
uered. 

"As for Japan,” Davis said, the 
United States today is producing 
about eight times as many planes, 
tanks, guns and ships as the Jap- 
anese, and by the end of the year 
we'll be turning out over ten times 
as much as the Japanese could 
possibly make.” 


ALLIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 





there will be Allied Gperations in |Col. John W 


Revised Atebrin 
Dose Schedule 
Is Permanent 


The new schedule of adminis- 
tering the anti-malarial atebrin 
pills, announced early this week 
after the old schedule had caused 
widespread discomfort, will be 
adopted permanently in this thea- 


ter of operations, according to Lt. 
. Scharf 


a f. malaria ad- 
viser for AFHQ. 

Under the old schedule soldiers 
were required to take two atebrin 

ills after os on Mondays and 

ursdays. Under the new sched- 
ule they will take one pill each on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

The new plan was. announced 
after reports were received of an 
unusually high number of soldiers 
who were affected by their intro- 
duction to the drug. Many men, 
especially after the third dose of 
atebrin, suffered from nausea and 
diarrhea and some became fever- 
ish and vomited. 


In announcing the new schedule 
the medics again went to pains to 
warn that four pills is the abso- 
lute minimum to insure against 
malaria. Generally speaking, the 
administration of the tablets has 
been given in cooperation with 
mess sergeants who have adopted 
the "honor system” of giving out 
the pills. If this plan does not 
work, however, the authorities are 
prepared for more drastic meas- 
ures. 

Meanwhile, other measures of 
combatting the mosquito itself are 
being taken. Soldiers lacking mos- 
quito bars and head nets are being 
issued these items through unit 
supply depots and scouting parties 
have been busy mapping mosquito 
breeding grounds which will be 
later treated with mosquito-de- 
stroying oil. The malaria season is 
now in full swing and will extend 
until November. 








Goering’s panzers. 

There were no indications up to 
last reports that the Nazis would 
try anything approaching a Dun- 
kirk from Tunisia and, in fact, 
all signs still pointed to a last- 
ditch stand. 

The ist Army, even as it reached 
Bardo, scarcely three miles from 
Tunis, ran into stiff resistance and 
it is possible that both the Bri- 
tish and Americans will have to 
fight their way through both 
Cities, 

Heavy action first flared up 
during the week when the Ameri- 
can 2nd Corps started to clear 
the enemy from Djebel Tahent, 
better known as Hill 609. Display- 
ing admirable coolness and cour- 
age under fierce enemy fire, the 
Yanks stormed and captured the 
hill, taking 600 prisoners in the 
process. 

The fall of Mateur came early 


breaks. From Mateur, two 


eneral direction of Tunis. Mean- 


the 2nd Corps, 


the coast 


It was not certain at press time 
Americans pressing 


There was little time during this 
week, when things moved so fast, 


AIRMEN 
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inflicted on Poland and France 
in 1939 and 40. 

Allied domination of the air was 
compiece. Tactical air formations 
threw the whole of their weighit 
against German defenses betore 
‘Lunis, thus enabling our troops to 
advance and capture all their ob- 
jectives wich a minimum of Cas- 
ualties, 

Twenty Axis aircraft were shot 
down over their own airfieids. 
Three others were bagged off the 
coast. Ten out of our own planes 
failed to return. 

Outside the immediate battle 
area medium bombers carried out 
a series of sea sweeps. Their bombs 
fell on 27 Axis vessels. Of these, 
12 are known to have been sunk. 
Others were left burning. 

The sunken victims included one 
destroyer, seven motor barges and 
four small boats loaded with men. 
Another destroyer was struck and 
left burning. 

While the light bombers and 
fighters sowed death over the 
Battlefields and along the coast, 
Flying Fortresses did tremendous 
damage to dock installations in 
Sicily. They smashed objectives at 
the ports of Tripani and Marsala. 
At Tripani they hit a magazine 
in the naval base, a railroad yard 
and oil storage areas. The entire 
target was left a mass of ruins and 
billowing smoke. A flight of about 
15 ME 109’s attempted to attack 
the Fortresses, but they were chased 
off by escorting P-38’s which bag- 
ged one of them. 

More than ever before, it could 
be said this week that the Luft- 





of this last part of Axis held ter- 
ritory in Africa meant, but there 


was no doubt that to both the Al- 
lies and to their enemies it meant 
plenty. 


With the taking of Tunisia the 


then the losses were usually great. 
With one side Allied, future con- 
voys can be protected from the 
air. The Mediterranean, which 
Benito Mussolini would like to call 
Italian and does refer to as Mare 
Nostrum, will be a much safer 
place from here on in for Allied 
ships. 

One glance at the North Africa 
coastline is enough to show how 
Allied fortunes have changed since 
the first of last November; Then 
the Allies held only a small strip 
of Egypt—from El Alemein to the 
Suez Canal—of the entire North 
African coast. The Axis held or at 
least controlled the rest. Today 





percent voted against an interna- 
tional police force, and 12 per- 
cent was undecided. - 


waffe lad been truly humbled. 





McNair Back Home 
After Atlantic Hop 


WASHINGTON—With his_ left 
arm in a sling, Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, commander of the U. S. 
Army Ground Forces, landed today 
at Bolling Field from North Af- 
rica. He went immediately to Wal- 
ter Reed General hospital to con- 
tinue treatment of injuries he re- 
ceived on the Tunisian battlefront 
from German shell fragments, one 
of which lodged in his skull and 
— which smashed his collar- 

ne. 








Crops Corps 
WASHINGTON, May 6 — Food 
Administrator Chester E. Davis 
inaugurated a program of en- 
listing a United States Crop Corps 
of three and one-half million 
workers, after. President Roosevelt 





the Allies can say that ell Africa 
is now, or will be very soon, in 
their hands, 


signed the bill providing 26,100,000 
dollars for the program, 














